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Biographical Sketch of Frederick William III. King of 
Prussia. 


Accompanied with a Portrait. 

AMONG the European sovereigns who are now assembled 
in Congress at Vienna, the king of Prussia is playing a con- 
gpicuous part; conspicuous, not from the dignity or for- 
bearance or disinterestedness of his conduct, but from the 
pertinacious obstructions he has interposed to prevent the 
final settlement of the continent. His claims upon Saxony, 
derived fram no authority but conquest, and supported by no 
motive but ambition, have protracted and disturbed the 
councils at Vienna, at ieast as much as the determination of 
Russia to retain Poland. Ina political point of view, no man 
can wish to see Prussia weaker than she was before the battle 
of Jena; perhaps, that she should be stronger would conduce 
more largely to the permanent repose of Europe. A great 
deal of deluded sensibility has been displayed by certain 
members of parliament about the transfers of territory which 
haye been made, and are likely to be made, from one sovereign 
to another ; but, though we admit the general principle that 
such transfers have a character of atrocity about them, we 
are also quite convinced that they may frequently take place 
from the most enlightened, the most liberal, and the most 
comprehensive views. Popular rights constitute a beautiful 
theory for speculative politicians to indulge in ; but in small, 
as well as in great transactions, the interests, whatever they 
may be, of the few, must always yield to the general benefit 
of the whole, This, however, is not the fit occasion for in- 
dulging in any discussion of abstract politics, and we shall 
therefore proceed to narrate the biography which forms the 
legitimate topic of the present article. 

VoL, Il. February, 1815. M 
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monly called the Great Frederic, who died in the year 1786. 
Frederic William II. father of his present majesty, died on the | 
19th November 1797, The first of these two monarchs lived 
to a good old age by avoiding all manner of intemperance, 
though of a convivial or social disposition. He was of a lite- 
rary turn, but had endured great hardships. in the field. 
Frederic William II. had made several campaigns, but his 
infirmities were the consequence of excess of pleasures, and a 
dropsy terminated his life, to the regret of his family, and a 
few friends, who did justice to the beneficence of his dispo- 
sition, but who could point out no acts of heroism or magna- 
nimity which deserved a glorious remembrance. His father 
left behind him coffers full of money, and two hundred and 
fifty thousand well disciplined soldiers, bearing the character 
of the first troops in Europe. When the present king ascended | 
the throne, the expences of the war, the malady of his father, | 
his profusion, and his mistresses, had so exhausted the royal ‘ 
treasury, that he was obliged to commence his reign by ne- 
gociating a loan at Frankfort. It may be recollected, that 
the late king was a disciple of the c//uminati, by whom he was 
amused with deceitful promises of recovering health till within | 
a few hours of his decease. , 
The ancestors of the present family were of Swabian origin, | 
being counts of Zollern or Hohenzollern. They became bur- ¢ 
graves of Nuremburg, and in that quality converted a dele- 
gated power into a sovereignty, as many other princes have : 
done. In 1248 the burgrave Frederic II. obtained possessions ; 
in Franconia, which afterwards became the principalities of |‘ 
Anspach and Bareuth. The burgrave Frederic V. in 1415, ‘ 
having amassed vast wealth, purchased of the emperor Sigis- | : 
mund the margraviate of Brandenburg, and this obtained him) 
the electoral dignity. The elector Albert (surnamed Achilles) | ° 








ordered by will in 1473, that the margraviate of Branden- > * 
burg, with all its dependencies, should be the indivisible in- j " 
heritance of the first born; and treachery some time after ob- | 7 
tained new aggrandizements for this house by the deceit : 

practised on the knights of the Teutonick order and Templars, 7 R 
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by which a succeeding margrave, who had been appointed 
for their security grand master, robbed them of East Prussia, 
as they had been before of the New Marke by his predecessor. 
The margrave Sigismund, who married the only daughter of 
duke Albert, obtained the government and investiture of 
Prussia in 1611, and in 1618 he united it to the electorate. 

Soon after, by the extinction of the right line of the dukes, 
the elector of Brandenburg succeeded to the duchy of Cleves, 
as well as the counties of Marke and Ravensburg. In 1640 
Frederic William, who was called the Great Elector, ascended 
the throne surrounded by ensanguined ruins, the work of his 
predecessors ; but after bringing an inauspicious war to a 
successful conclusion, he obtained by. the peace of West- 
phalia the bishoprics of Minden, Halberstadt, and Camin, 
with other possessions. This prince had about two millions 
of subjects, from whom, according to authentic documents, 
he received the annual sum of 1,533,795 crowns. The wars 
of Louis XIV. drew Frederic William into many combats, 
thereby affording him an opportunity of acquiring the reputa- 
tion of being a good general. Frederic I. a fortunate but vain 
prince, crowned himself king of Prussia on the 18th January, 
1701, and successively obtained the acknowledgment of this 
new dignity by all the courts of Europe except the Holy See. 
He encreased his sovereignty by the principality of Neuf- 
chatel, and the countries of Julenberg and Hohenstein. 

King Frederic William I. augmented his army to 100,000, 
and with these at the battle of Pultowa, he obtained the 
wished for opportunity of driving the Swedes almost entirely 
out of Germany ; and the peace of 1720, with the sum of 
2,000,000 of crowns, secured to him the possession of Hither 
Pomerania, the fortress of Stettin, and the islands of Usedom 
and Wollin, important possessions, as rendering Prussia master 
of one of the mouths of the Oder, and thus opening the Baltie 
sea tohercommerce. This king left to his successors 2,700,000 
subjects, a revenue of £.1,250,000 sterling, and an army of 
76,000 men. 

Frederic II. commenced his reign in a manner to alarm the 
house of Austria with the apprehensions of a rival. His war 
in Silesia gained him that rich province, which, after the havoc 
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made in it, Contaiied nearly 1,200,000 inhabitants, but which 
at his death had 1,582,000, and now contains by the last 
census 2,043,000. 

He ‘acquired without force the port of Embden in East 
Friezeland, and th 1772 he also seized, without taking @ sword 
in his hand, West Prassia, and the district of Netze, a country 
then alinost Iyitig waste, but since better cultivated, and 
dériving great importance, as opening a communication be- 
tween ‘ancient Prassia and Pdtirerania, and Brandenburg. 
The pissedsiots ‘of Frederic when he died comprised 10,000 
Square leagues, 6,800,000 subjects, £.2,500;000 sterling. His 
treasury ‘at his death Contained upwards of 8,000,000 in specie, 
aiid ih his pay he had a chosen army of 216,000 men! 

Prussia, by the second and thitd partition of Poland, had 
been atigmented by two new provinces, called South Prussia 
and New West Prussia, which by the last enumeration were 
foutid to contain together more than 1,500,000 inhabitants. 

Frederic William II. atqaired two millions anda half of 
subjects; but he died without respect, without glory, and 
from the cuuses We have before mentioned, less rich and less 
powerful than his predecessor. _ 

His present majesty obtained very valnable acquisitions for 
Prtissia while she continued in amity with France, for although 
the latter power prevailed on him to cede the duchy of Cleves 
and its dependenties, she received in the way of indemnity or 
exchahge the bishopric of Paderbérh, Hildesheim, ahd Mtn- 
stét, part of the'territories of Erfurt and Eichsfeldt, ‘besides 
six dbbeys ‘and thrée small imperial cities; thus obtaining 
513,000 inhabitants in li¢t of 133,000 which she had ceded. 
All this ‘was effected in spite of the remonstrances of Austria 
atid all the princes of the empire. 

The Prussian dominions in 1805 extended 15,516 square 
lengués, and the population athounted to 9,640,000 persons. 
Potir millions are given to Prussia, two millions ‘to Silesia, 
upwards of two millions to the Electorate, Poinétahia, Mag- 
deburg, &c. The remaining million and a half are ‘in the 
sthdliprovinees in Westphalia, Francotiia, and Lower Saxony. 

Th the exchange. which took plate betWeén Pritssia and 
Friitde, the former gtinéd considetebly, not altogether from 
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the intrinsic value of the places given her in exchange for 
Neufchatel, Anspach, Essen, and Werden, &c. but moré 
particularly by their position, since they connected togethet? 
the mass of the other Prussian possessions in Germany, giving 
to Prussia the command of the Elbe and Weser, the natufel 
channels of her commercé, and that of the contiguous states. 
From the state of humiliation and despondency in whith 
Prussia was left by the battle of Jena, she did not recover until 
the concurrence of recent events presented the opportunity. 
The severe and despotic mandate of Buonaparte had despoiled 
het of the greater part of her tettitories ; and, while she waé 
left geographically less than before she shared in the par 
tition of Poland, she was also reduced to that state which left 
Buotiaparte nothing to apprehend ‘ftom her enmity. When he 
inarched upon his gigantic expedition to Russia, Prussia wae 
among the vassal states whose contingents swelled the counté 
less ranks of his army. It was in vain that she abhorred the 
service she performed : nothing was left for her but unavailing 
remonstrances and ineffectual regret. The terrible reverses of 
that campaign are well known ; as are also the proceedings of 
Prussia when Alexander appeared with his victorious army on 
the confines of het state. She instantly made common cause 
with her neighbour, and from the moment in which that de- 
cisive step was taken, never once relaxed in her efforts to 
accomplish the liberation of Europe. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in that liberation was comprehended the resto- 
ration of her own losses ; and whatever praise may be due for 
the magnanimity of her conduct, something must be subtracted 
on the score of personal interest. At the present moment 
Prussia is labouring to recover not only what was snatched 
from her by the hand of conquest, but something more. The 
annexation of Saxony is a tempting bait ; and it appears from 
the note presented by prince Hardenberg to the Congress, 
that nothing short of the entire and absolute possession of that 
country will adequately remunerate Prussia for her exertions, 
or gratify the hopes she had formed. We have, indeed, already 
said that the general interests of Europe require that Prussia 
should be a stronger power than she was before the battle of 
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Jena; nor are we much inclined to lament the fate of the 
king of Saxony, who proved himself one of the most obsequi- 
ous of Buonaparte’s adherents, while devotion to the tyrant 
could bring him increase of territory and political power, 
The contiguity of Saxony would certainly give a compact 
and united vigour to the Prussian kingdom, which must 
be wanting if her subsidiary dominions are scattered through- 
out the different circles of Germany. 

_ The king of Prussia is in his 45th year, being born on the 
3d August, 1770. His majesty is the issue of the late king by 
his second marriage with the princess Frederica, of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and he is consequently half brother to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York, who is by the same father. 
His majesty himself has four children by the princess Louisa 
of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, a beautiful woman, to whom he 
‘was married, Dec. 24, 1793, and whose death (July 19, 1810,) 
it is said, was occasioned by grief for the disastrous fortunes of 
the royal house of Prussia. The brutal conduct of Buona- 
parte towards her, in an interview which he had after the 
battle of Jena, is well known. The issue by this marriage 
are as follow: Frederic William, born Oct. 15, 1795; Frederic 
William Lewis, born March 22, 1797; Charles Frederic 
Alexander, born June 29, 1798; died 1806. A daughter, 
born in 1808; a princess, bora in Oct. 1809. 
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MEMORANDA BIOGRAPHICA. 


It may be requisite to observe, upon this second recurrence 
to the above division of our work, (see U. M. for Nov. p. 346.) 
that it is our intention regularly to devote the eight introduc- 
tory pages of our Magazine to biographical details. The life 
which accompanies the portrait will of course always sland 
jirst: but as it sometimes happens that the materials for con- 
temporary biography are not ample enough to jill the alloted 
space, we have arranged a plan for providing supplementary 
notices of remarkable characters, which will be selected on the 
principle either of their rarity or interest. With that view we 
now present to our readers an account of the celebrated John 
Law, author of the Mississippi scheme, translated from the 
French of J. O. Justamond, F. R.S. 


Memoirs OF JOHN LAW. 


JOHN LAW was aScotchman, the son of a goldsmith of Edin- 
burgh. Never did man possess in so perfect a degree the power 
of calculating and combining ; and he cultivated these talents 
by following the bent of his inclination. He applied himself to 
every thing that related to banks, lotteries, and to the trading 
companies of London ; he studied the means of supporting themg 
of animating the hopes and confidence of the public, by keeping 
up their expectations, or by increasing their zeal. He pene- 
trated into the inmost secrets of these matters ; and increased 
his stock of knowledge still more from the new company 
established by Harley earl of Oxford for paying off the national 
debt. Having afterwards obtained the employment of secre- 
lary to some agent of the resident’s in Holland, he made him- 
self acquainted upon the spot with the famous bank of Amster- 
dam ; with its capital, its produce, its resources ; with the de- 
mands individuals had upon it ; with its variations, its interest ; 
with the mode of lowering or raising its stock,.in order to 
withdraw the capital, that it might be distributed and circu- 
lated ; with the order that bank observed in its accounts and 
in its offices; and even with its expenditures and its form of 
administration. By dint of reflecting upon the information he 
had acquired, and of combining so many different ideas, he 
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formed a system which was admirable for its order, and the 
concatenation of the various operations which constituted it ; 
@ system founded at least as much upon the knowledge of the 
human heart, as upon the science of numbers ; but from which 
good faith, equity, and humanity were totally banished ta 
make way for perfidy, injustice, violence, and cruelty. And 
indeed the author of it was himself an unprincipled wretch, 
bound by no ties of morality or religion. Having slain or 
murdered a man, he was obliged to fly from Great Britain ; 
he brought away with him another man’s wife, with whom 
he lived many years as if she had been his own. His avidity 
was insatiable, and it was to gratify this passion that all his 
extensive combinations were made to concur. In that exe 
hausted state to which the war had reduced all the European 
powers, he foresaw that they would necessarily endeavour to 
re-establish their finances, and he conceived greater hopes of 
succeeding than ever by the allurement of his system, which 
was calculated to seduce any power that would not seruple 
to prefer the speediest method of exonerating itself, to that 
which was most honest. The object of his plan, therefore, 
was neither trade nor the facility of levying taxes without 
diminishing them, nor the retrenchment of expences, nor the 
cultivation of the soil, nor the consumption of provisions, nor 
even the circulation of the specie. He had built up his system 
with a view that a sovereign should pay his debts, not only 
without encroaching upon his profusion or his luxury, but also 
by attracting to himself all the gold and silver of his subjects ; 
end such was to be the illusion, that the: subjects should give 
it up voluntarily ; nay more, should be eager to bring it in, 
should insist upon its being received, should consider it as @ 
favour to be preferred ; and that when they were rouzed from 
their dream, if they should find themselves bereft of their pro- 
perty, they should not be able to lay the blame on any thing 
but their own avidity. 
( To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


On PRESAGES AND OMENs. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Quippe etenim quam multa tibi jam fingere 
possum, 
Somnia, quz vite rationes vertere possint, 
Fortunasque tuas omneis turbare timore ? 


Sir, 

THE vain curiosity of mankind to 
pry into futurity, has in all ages 
betrayed them into divers imperti- 
nences that are not only extrava- 
gant, but prejudicial to their re- 
poe. This weakness put men upon 

aving recourse to oracles, to sooth- 
sayers, to interpreters of dreams, 
and explainers of presages. 

This last kind of divination is 
very ancient, it being probable that 
the first institutors of idolatry were 
likewise the first inventors of pre- 
sages or omens, It is at least cer- 
tain, that the old inhabitants of 
Palestine were addicted to this su- 
perstition in the days of Moses, 
who forewarns the Israelites not to 
fall into the delusion of the nations 
whose land they were going to pos- 
sess, 

The Egyptians surpassed all peo- 
ple in the science of presages, inso- 
much that, by bringing their seve- 
ral observations under rules, they 
had reduced it into an art. There 
are sufficient reasons to believe that 
the Egyptians spread this idle 
knowledge into Greece, where it 
Was in great vogue in the time of 
the Trojan war. The Etrurians, 

Vou. Il, February, 1815, 


(an ancient people of Italy) who 
were very expert in presages, as 
well asin most kinds of divination, 
say, that one Tagus first taught 
them to understand omens. The 
Romans learnt what they knew of 
this mysterious doctrine from the 
Etrurians, and for several ages the 
Roman senate sent their young men 
of the chief families into Tuscany, 
to study a science which they 
thought important for the preserva- 
tion of the state. 

These presages were of divers 
kinds, whieh may be reduced un- 
der seven principal denominations : 

I. Fortuitous words, which were 
esteemed divine voices when the 
author of them was not known. 
Such was the voice which warned 
the Romans of the approach of the 
Gauls, and to which a temple was 
dedicated under the names of Aius 
Logantius. But when the speaker 
was known to be a man, these 
words were called human voices, 
Before the undertaking of any en- 
terprize, it was customary to go out 
of their houses, to catch the words 
of the first man they met, or to 
send out a slave to remark what was 
said in the streets; and upon these 
words, spoke as it were by chance 
(which they applied to their de- 
signs), they sometimes took serious 
resolutions. 

Il. Convulsions of certain parts 
of the body, principally of the 
heart, the eyes, and the brows. 
Palpitations of . heart betokened 
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no good; and particularly fore- 
boded the infidelity of a friend. 
Convulsiens in the right eye, or 
brows, passed for a lucky omen. 
A numbness in the little finger, or 
catching in the left thumb, were 
unfavourable signs. 

lil. A ringing, or 
noise in the ears. This, with 
ancients, signified that some 
was talking of them in their 
sence, 

IV. A sneezing. This presage 
was equivocal, and might be inter- 
preted lucky orunlucky, according 
to the occasion. For this reason it 
was customary to pray for the safe- 
ty of the person who sneezed, by 
saying Jupiter sare you. The 
morning sneezings (counting from 
midnight to mid-day), were not re- 
puted good, And of those which 
happened after noon, they were 
most esteemed which came from 
the right side. But the God of 
Love (from whatever side they 
came), rendered them always fa- 
vourable to lovers, if we may be- 
lieve Cutullus, 

V. Accidental fulls. When Veie 
was taken, Camillus, observing the 
rich plunder, prayed to the gods 
to avert, by some slight disgrace, 
the envy which his (or the Romans) 
good fortune might occasion. As 
he made this prayer he fell, and 
his fall was afterwards looked upon 
as a presage of his exile, and of the 
tuking of Rome by the Gauls. 
The statues of Nero’s household 
vods tumbled down on the first of 
January, which was thought to be- 
token the death of that prince in a 
short time. Ifa man going abroad 
happened to stumble against the 
threshold, to burst his shoe-strings, 
or his garment, catching to the 
ebair, checked his rising, these were 
taken for bad omens, 

VI. Meeting certain persons or 
animals. If, upon going out in the 


imaginary 
the 
one 
ab- 


morning, they met an L£thiopian, 
an eunuch, or dwarf, or a deformed 
person, they were frightened, and 
returned home. The meeting of 
some auimals was fortunate; as a 
lion, ants, and bees; the meeting 
of others altogether unfortunate ; 
as serpents, wolves, foxes, dogs, 
cats, &e. ; 

VII. Names. Great care was taken 
that the children who assisted in 
the sacrifices, the persons who per- 
formed the dedication of temples, 
and the soldiers who were first en- 
rolled, should have such names as 
were of an agreeable signification; 
and names of a disagreeable or an 
offensive meaning were abomi- 
nated. 

As for the occasions upon which 
the ancients had recourse to pre- 
sages, there was no time in which 
it was thought safe to neglect 
them ; but it was judged requisite 
to observe them more especially 
in entering upon any undertaking. 
Hence came the custom at Rome, vl 
saying nothing but what was pleas- 
ing onthe first of January; of 
making kind wishes to each other, 
and accompanying their compli- 
meuts with little presents, particu- 
larly of honey. ‘This regard to pre- 
sages took place in all their reli- 
gious ceremonies, and in their pub- 
lic acts, which began with this pre- 
amble; Quod felix faustum fortu- 
natumque sit. As great care was 
likewise taken to attend to them in 
private affairs, at meals, upon a 
journey, in marriages, at the birth 
of a child, &c. 

But the bare observation of 
omens was not suflicient ; it was 
likewise necessary to accept them ; 
to be thankiul to the gods for 
them ; to pray for the accomplish- 
ment of them, and to petition for 
new presages to confirm the former. 
On the other hand, if the omen 
had uo promising aspect, it was 
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rejected with horror, and the gods 
were beseeched to turn aside * the 
event, provided it seemed an acci- 
dental presage ; but if it came in 
consequence of a petition offered 
up, there was no other remedy but 
to submit to the will of the gods. 
There were several expedients in 
use to frustrate bad omens: one 
of the most ordinary to preveut 
the effect of any disagreeable object 
or discourse, was to spit immedi- 


ately. When it was not possible to 
avoid using certain words which 


were reputed unlucky, the speaker 
took the precaution to renounce 
(by an express detestation), every 
evil his speech might portend. 
This made them soften their ex- 
pressions as much as possible, by 
substituting terms of a milder sig- 
nification; thus, instead of saying 
that a man was dead, the phrase 
was ‘changed to he has lived; 
thus the Athenians called the pri- 
sou the dwelling; the executioner, 
the public officer. 

A complete collection of the va- 
nous passages that are, or ever have 
been in request in the different 
ages and nations of the world, 
would make not only an entertain- 
ing, but.a very instructive piece of 
listory. ‘This would discover one 
of the main sources of superstition, 
and expose several false appear- 
ances of religion. Andit would be 
a strong argument to put the un- 
wary upon their guard, to let them 
see that very flourishing nations 
may be led into a belief of the most 
trifling absurdities. If such a col- 
lection were impartially made, I 
um apt to believe there would ap- 
pear as ample a catalogue of follies 
in this kind in the christian coun- 
tries as in the heathen, and very 
often the sume extravagancies in 
common to both. 

If any of your readers, of either 
sex, find themselves haunted with 


these superstitions, I can secom- 
mend to them one very plain and 
effectual remedy against the power 
of such delusions. Let the person 
aggrieved take courage only for a 
few days, during whic ‘h time let 
him diligently observe .how  fre- 
quently the most credited omens, 
(whether good or bad) faii of pro- 
ducing consequences of apy sort ; 
and then let him fairly compare 
how many good chances befall him 


after the worst presages, and 
how many cross accideuts, come 
upon him after the very best 


omens ; and the natural conclusion 
will be, that the hopes froin the 
ove, and the terror from the other, 
are only the phantoms of a distem- 
pered imagination. 
I remain, Sir, 

Feb. 1, Your obedient servant, 

1815. X. X. 





Removat of the Asuts of Louis 
XVI. and Marte ANTOINETTE. 
By CHATEAUBRIAND. 

(Concluded from p. 36.) 

BUT we have no occasion to reeur 
to foreign nations for an example, 
All good and great examples may 
be found among ourselves. After 
the battle of Poictiers, the states of 
Languedoc ordered “ that neither 
mat nor woman, during the space 
of one year, if the king (John) was 
not liberated, should wear on their 
cloaths either silver or pearls; and 
that no minstrels, jongleurs, &c, 
should play upon their instru- 
ments.” 

Our fathers were happier than 
we are; they could surrender them- 
selves to thei grief the moment 
they felt it; the grief itself soon 
ceased even, for king John was re- 
leased from his captivity, But 
the symptoms of our regret are 
eternal, Louis XVI. will never re- 


appear amongst us, 
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At least, however, we are about 
to behold the accomplishment of 
that which we have so much wish- 
ed, aud which all Europe has ex- 
pected from us; our sorrows, so 
long stifled, will now burst from the 
bottom of our souls. The king an- 
ticipates the wants of our hearts; 
he will gratify the piety of his peo- 
ple, restore us to moral and reli- 
gious ideas, as, with his pucific 
hand, he has rescued us from the 
yoke of despotism, and placed us 
under the dominion of our ancient 
laws. 

Onthe21st of January, Monsieur, 
M. the duke d’Angouleme, M, the 
duke de Berri, will proceed to the 
burial ground of la Madelaine, now 
belonging to M. Descloseanx. The 
spot has been accurately deter- 
mined, and it is thoroughly ascer~ 
tained where the body of the king 
lies; it is thought also that the 
ashes of the queen will be disco- 
vered *. By asingularand affect- 
ing coincidence, the Swiss who 
were killed on the 10th of August 
were interred at the feet of Louis 
XVI. The hole into which our 
monarch was thrown was ten feet in 
depth. It is not intended to touch 
the place until the moment of ex- 
humation. There should he no- 
thing secret in this holy act: all 
France saw her monarch perish; 
all France likewise ought to wit- 
ness the re-appearance of his mor- 
tal remains. Ah! What will not 
the spectators feel when, the earth 
being removed, they view the 
whitened bones of Louis XVI. his 
mutilated trunk, his dissevered 
head, placed at the opposite ex- 
tremity of his body, the melan- 
choly sign by which they will be 
enabled to recognize the descend- 
ant of so many kings! Let them 





* This expectation was not disappointed. 
Ed. 


imagine at that moment the three 
princes falling on their knees with 
the clergy, religion intonating her 
hymn of peace and glory, the relics 
of the martyr arising triumphant 
from the bosom of the earth, to 
protect our country henceforwards, 
and obtain, by their intercession, 
the blessing of heaven upon all 
Frenchmen ! 

The sacred remains of the king 
being found, as well as those of the 
queen, the procession will nnmedi- 
ately begin towards St. Denis. The 
misfortanes of Louis XVI. will 
constitute the only funereal pomp 
and magnificence of this ceremony. 
Modesty belongs to the triumph of 
so many virtues, and simplicity to 
the grandeur of so many suffers 
ings. Human passions should not 
obscure the calm and majesty of 
this august moment. Every senti- 
ment that could accuse will be 
banished ; nothing will be seen but 
what consoles. The father of a 
family, in finding his tomb, must 
wish that all his children should 
bury in it their dissensions and their 
enmities. 

The procession will enter the 
church of the apostle of France; 
but the successors of those priests 
who came with the oriflamme* be- 





* The vriflumme was the general ensign 
or standard of France. It was called 
oriflamme from the flames of gold with 
which it was covered. It was always kept 
in the church of St. Denis in France, and 
was never taken out except when to be em- 
ployed upon some grand expedition. The 
king received it from the hauds of the abbé 
of St. Denis with great ceremony and de- 
votion, and he caused it to be carried before 
him by the bravest knight in his army. 
This knightwas called la garde de l’oviflamme, 
and it was a post of considerable import- 
ance and dignity. ‘The oriflamme is called 
by some the banner of St. Denis. It was, 
in truth, in the form ofa banner, made 
of red stuff, covered all over with flames 
of gold: it was about twelve feet in length, 
pointed, and slit at the bottom, and fast. 
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fore the shrine of St.Louis will not re- 
ceive the descendant of that sainted 
king. Inthose subterranean abodes 
where slept those kings and princes 
that have departed ; in those gloomy 
places where the rows of the dead 
were so crowded that there was 
hardly room for the body of Madame 
Henriette, Louis XVI. WILL BE 
atone!’ How have so many who 
were dead been removed? Why is 
St. Denis deserted? Let us ask, 
rather, why has its roof been re- 
built? Why has its altar been 
replaced ? What hand has re-con- 
structed those funereal caverns, and 
prepared those empty tombs ? The 
hand of that same man who sat 
upon the throne of the Bourbons! 
Oh Providence! He thought he 
was preparing sepulchres for his 
own race, while he was only build- 
ing the tomb of Louis XVI.! In- 
— reigns but for a. time, 

isdom alone can reckon its an- 
cestors, and leave a posterity. Be- 
hold, at the same moment of time, 
the master of the earth falls in the 
midst of his ambitious violence, 
Louis XVIII. resumes the sceptre, 
and Louis XVI. rests in the burial 
place of his fathers. The royalty 
of legitimate monarchs had slept 
during twenty years; but their 
rights, founded upon their virtues, 
were as indestructible as their no- 
bility. God finished, by a single 
blow, that horrible revolution, and 
the kings of France resumed at once 
the possession of their thrones and 
of their graves. 

While the mortal remains of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
are carried to St. Denis, the first 
stone of the monument which is to 
be erected on the place Louis XV. 
will be laid, 





cued to the top of a lance. {t was used in 
war until the reign of Charles VI, when it 
diseppeared at the battle of Roshec.— ka. 


This monument will represent 
Louis XVI. rising from the earth, 
and springing towards his eternal 
home. Au ‘angel supports and 
guides him, and seems to repeat 
these inspired words: ‘* Son of 
St. Louis, ascend to heaven!’ On 
one of the sides of the pedestal the 
bust of the queen will appear in a 
medallion, having for its exergue 
these words, so worthy of the wife 
of Louis XVI, * I have known all, 
seen all, and forgot all.’ On an- 
other side of the pedestal will be a 
portrait, in bas relief, of Madame 
Elizabeth, These words will be 
inscribed around it: ** Do not unde- 
ceive tiem,” the sublime expression 
which escaped her on the 20th of 
June, when the assassins threatened 
her life, by mistaking her for the 
queen, On the third side will be 
engraved the will of Louis XVI. 
where will be read, in large charac- 
ters, this evangelical line: 

“ T pardon, with all my heart, those 
who have become my enemies.” 

The fourth side will bear the 
escutcheon of France, with this in- 
scription: * Lonis XVIII. to Louis 
XVI.”" Frenchmen will no doubt 
be anxious to solicit the honor of 
uniting to the name of Louis XVIIL 
the name of France, which can 
never be separated from that of the 
king. 

This monument will be no less 
affecting than beautiful. A fune- 
real altar in the middle of the place 
Louis XV. would not have been 
proper in any point of view. That 
place is a sort of high road where 
the crowd passes to hasten to their 
pleasures, or to display their va- 
nity. In the dissipation which 
is natural to the weakness of our 
hearts, the acceats of joy would too 
often have profaned a monument 
of grief. No; not a Frenchman 
shall be compelled to turn aside 
his steps or his looks from the pro- 
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jected monument. Some will find 
there, in the will of Louis XVI. the 
origin and confirmation of that 
article of our charter, which secures 
them from all retrospective en- 
quiry ; others will find those recol- 
lections which, deprived of their 
bitterness by the lapse of time, 
leave in the bosom only a pious 
sentiment of grief. The king, who 
hitherto has not ventured to tread 
upon that field of blood, may per- 
haps hereafter pass over it, if not 
without sadness, at least without 
horror; while the judge of Louis 
XVI. beneath the shelter of this 
monument of mercy, may also 
traverse the same place, if not with- 
out remorse, at least without fear, 
In short, this expiatory monument 
will become a source of consolation 
to all France; our children will 
derive from it in future those so- 
lemn lessons, those useful thoughts, 
which form, in all ages and all 
countries, a great people and great 
merit. 

This monument will not be the 
only one that will be consecrated 
to misfortune and repentance. A 
chapel will be erected on the spot 
of the cemetery of the Madelaine. 
On the side of the street of Anjou 
will be represented an ancient 
tomb ; the entrance will be placed 
im a new street which is to be built. 
In order the better to enclose the 
different graves, the whole edifice 
will be constructed in the shape of 
a croix de latinet, lighted by a 
dome which will shed only a sort 
of religious twilight around. In 
every part of this: monument an 
altar will be erected, where each 
may retire to weep over the remains 
of a mother, a brother, a sister, a 





+ This is an architectural term applied 
tothe form in which churchesare built. A 
elwrch is said to he built en croix greaque 
when the branches of the cross which form 
it are equal; and en croix latrre, when the 
lower branch is the longest. —£d. 


wife*, faithful victims, who have 
slept for twenty years by the side 
of their master, for whom they fell ; 
there, too, in particular, they will ho~ 
nor the memory of M. deMalesherbes. 
We may be pardoned on this occasion 
for associating the name ofa subject 
with that ofa king. There is some~ 
thing in death, in misfortune, and 
in virtue, which levels all distinc- 
tions. 

The king will found a perpetual 
mass in this chapel ; and two priests 
will be appointed to tend the lamps 
and the altars. Another more con- 
siderable foundation will be esta- 
blished at St. Denis in the name of 
Louis XVI. for the support of in- 
firm priests and bishops, who, after 
a long ministry, require to repose 
from their holy labours. They will 
replace that religious order who 
watched over the ashes of our kings. 
These old men, by their age, their 
gravity, and their labours, will be« 
come the natural guardians of this 
asylum of the dead, whither they 
themselves will be ready to descend, 
It is also intended to restore to this 
ancient abbey the tombs that for- 
merly decorated it, and im which 
Suger will embody our history, m 
the presence as it were of death and 
truth, 

When we reflect that the prince 
who has consecrated our liberties ; 
that the prince who, without shed 
diug a single drop of blood, has 
hushed all our troubles, and given 
repose to France; that the prince 
who, by the most generous policy, 
defends abroad the rights of un- 
fortunate sovereigns : when we re« 
flect that this prince is the same 
monarch by whom such striking 





* The reader. should be reminded that 
the burying ground of the Madelaine was 
the spot where tiiose countless hundreds who 
fell victims to the guillotine were tossed into 
one comm n grave. The intended chapel, 
therefore, will be a grateful act of piety te 
their surviving relatives. 
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examples of religion are given, is it 
possible to find terms of sufficient 
benediction to lavish upon him ? 
And who does not already see that 
posterity will place him in the rank 
of the best aud the greatest kings 
of his race ? 


DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 





Account of the Escape of 
Cuarves II, &c. 
(Continued from p. 35.) 

AT length cousulting with Mr. 
Lasell’s, I thought the best way 
would be to counterfeit a letter 
from her father’s house, old Mr. 
Lane’s, to tell her that her father 
was extremely ill, and commanded 
her to come away immediately, for 
fear she sh’d not find him alive, 
which letter Pope delivered so well 
while they were all at supper, and 
Mrs. Lane playing her part so dex- 
terously, that all believed old Mr. 
Lane to be in great danger, and 


gave his daugliterthe excuse to go 
away with me the next morning 


early ; accordingly the next morn- 
ing we went directly to Trent to 
Frank Windham’s house, and lay 
that night at Castle Casey, and the 
next night came to Trent, where I 
had appoiuted my 1d Wilmot to 
meetme, whorn I still took care not 
tokeep with me, but sent hima 
little before, or left him to come 
after me. When we came to Trent, 
my ld Wilmot advised with Frank 
Windham, wether he had any ac- 
quaintance at any sea-port town 
upon the coast of Dorset, or Devon- 
shire, who told me he was very 
well acquainted with Giles Strang- 
ways, and that he would go di- 
rectly to him, to inform himself 
wether he might not have some 
acquaintance at Weymouth, or 
lyme, or some of those ports. But 
Giles Strangways proved not to have 
any, as having been long absent 
fom all those parts, as not dareing 
0 stirabroad, being always faith 


full tothe king, but he desired 
Frank .Windham what he could do 
therein himself, it being unsafe for 
him to he found busy upon the sea- 
coast. But withall, he sent me 300 
broad pieces, which he knew were 
necessary for me in the condition I 
was now in, for I durst not carry 
any money about mein those mean 
cloths, and my haircut short, (but 
about I0or 12 shillings in silyer.) 
Frank Windham, ‘upon this, went 
himself to Lyme, and spoke witha 
merchant there, to hire a ship for 
my transportation, being forced to 
acquaint him that it was I that 
was to be carried out. The mer- 
chant undertook it (his name being 
) and according hired « 
vessel for France, appoiuting a 
day for my coming to Lyme to em- 
bark ; and accordingly we set out 
from Frank Windham’s, and to 
cover the matter the better, I rode 
before a cousin of Frank Wind- 
ham’s,a Mrs. Judith Connesby, I 
still going by the name of Wm 
Jackson: memb’d that one day 
during my stay at Trent, I hearing 
ye bells ring, (ye church being close 
by Frank Windharn’s) and seeing 
a company got together in the 
church-yard, J sent down the inaid 
of the house, who knew me, to en- 
quire what was the matter; who 
returning, told me, that there was 
a rogue, a trooper, come out of 
Cromwell’s army, that was te lling 
the people that he had killed me, 
Hine that that was my buff cout 
which he had then on, Upon which, 
most of the village being funaticks, 
they were ringing the bells and 
making a bon-fire for joy of it, 
‘his merchant having appointed us 
to come to Lyme, we viz. nyself, Id 
Wilmot, Frank Windham, Mrs. 
Connesby, and a servant of Frank 
Windham’s, whose name was Peter, 
were directed by him to alittle vil- 
lage hard by Lyme, the vessel being 
to come out of the cobb at Lyme, 
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and come to # little creek that was 
just by this village, whither we went, 
and tosend their boat ashore to 
take us in at the said creek, and 
carry us over to Francé ; the wind 
being then very good at north. So 
we sat up that night, expecting the 
ship to come out, but she failed us, 
upon which went Frank Windham’s 
man, Peter, and my Id Wilmot, to 
Lyme, the next morning, to know 
the reason of it.’ But we were mach 
troubled to know how to pass away 
our time the next day, till we c’d 
have an answer. At last we resolved 
to go toa place on the road to Lon- 
don named Bridport, about four 
miles from Lyme, and here stay till 
my Id Wilmot could brings us news 
wether ye vessel should be had the 
next night or not, and ye reason of 
last night’s failure. So Frank Wind- 
ham, Mrs. Connesby, and went in 
the morning on horseback away to 
Bridport, and just as we came into 
the town, I could see the streets full 
of red coats (Cromwell’s soldiers), 
being a reg’t of Col. Haynes’s, 1500 
men, going to embark to take Jer- 
sey. At which Windham was very 
much troubled, and asked me what 
I w'd do; I told him, he must go 
impudently into the best inn in the 
town, and take a chamber there, 
the only thing to be done, because 
we should otherwise miss my ld Wil- 
mot,in case we went away any where 
else, and it wd be very inconvenient 
both to him and me. So we rode 
directly into the best inn of the 
place, and found the yard full of 
soldiers, I alighted, and taking 
the horse, thought it the best way 
to go blundering in amongst them, 
and lead them through the middle 
of the soldiers into the stable, 
whichI did, and they were very 
angry with me for my rudeness. As 
soou as I came into the stable, [ 
took the bridles off the horses, and 
called the hostler tome to help me 
feed the horses. Sure, Sir, | know 





your face!—which was no very 
pleasant question, but I thought 


the best way was to ask him where: 


he had lived, wether he had always 
lived there or no; he told me he 
was newly come thither, that he 
was born in Exeter, and had been 
hostler in an inn there hard by one 
Mr. Potter’s, a merchant there, in 
whose house I had lay’d in the time 
of the war. So I thought it best 
to give the fellow no further occa- 
sion of thinking where he had seen 
me, for fear he should guess right 
at last; therefore I told him, 
friend, Certainly you have seen 
me at Mr. Potter’s, for I served him 
a good while above a year: O} 
says he then, I remember you a bo 

there, and with that was put of 
from asking any more about it: but 
desired we might drink a pot of 
beer together, which I excused by 
saying, that I must go wait upon 
my master, and get his dinner 
ready for him, but told‘ him my 
master was going to Londor, and 
wd return aboutthree weeks hence, 
when he would lay there, and I 
would not fail to drink a pot with 
him. As soon as we had dined, 
my lord Wilmot came into the town 
from Lyme, but went to another 
inn, Upon which we rode out of 
the town, as if we had gone upon 
the road for London, and when we 
had got two miles off, my lord Wil- 
mot overtook us, he having ob- 
served, while in town, where we 
were, and told us he believed the 
ship might be ready next night, 
but that there had been some mus- 
take betwixt him and the master of 
the ship. Upon which, I thinking 
it not fitt to goback again to the 
same place era we had sat up 
the night before, we went toa vil- 
lage called , about four 
miles in the country, above Lyme, 
and sent Peter to know of the 
merchant whether the ship would 
be ready ; but the master of the 
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ship doubting that it was some 
dangerous employment he was 
hired upon, absolutely refused the 
merchant, and would not under- 
take to carry us over ; whereupon 
we were forced to go back again to 
Frank Windham’s, at Trent, where 
we might be in some safety till we 
had hired another vessel or ship; 
as soon as we came to Fk. W’s I 
seut away presently to Col. Robt 


‘Plullips’s, who then lived at Salis- 


bury, to see what he c’d do for the 


getting me a ship, which he uuder- 


took very willingly, avd had got 
ove at Southampton, but by mis- 
fortune she was amongst others 
prest to transport their soldiers to 
Jersey, by which she failed us also ; 
upon this I sent .further into Sus- 
sex, where Robin Phillips knew 
one Col. Gunter, to see wether he 
could hire a ship any where upon 
that coast, and not thinking it con- 
venient forme to stay dny longer 
at Fk. Ws, where | had been in or 
about a fortnight, and was become 
kuown to very many. I went away 
to a widdow gentlewoman’s house, 
one Mrs, Hyde, some four or five 
miles from Salisbury, where I came 
into the house just as it was almost 
dark, with Robin Phillips only, not 
intending at first to make myself 
known. But just as I alighted at 
the doot, Mrs. Hyde knew me, 
though she never had seen me but 
once in her life before, and that was 
with the king, my father, in the 
army, when we marched by Salis- 
bury some years beforein the time 
of the war; but she being a dis- 
creet woman, took no notice at that 
time of me; I passing only for a 
friend of Robin Phillips's, by whose 
advice | went thither. At supper 
there were with us, Frederick Hyde, 
(siuce a judge) and his sister-in- 
law, a widdow; -Robin Phillips, 
myself, and doctr Henshaw, since 
bishop of London, whom I had ap- 
Vou. Il, February, 1815. 


poi nted to meet me there. While 
we were at supper, I observed Mrs. 
Hyde and her brother Frederick, 
to look a little earnestly at me, 
which led me to believe they might 
know me. But I was not at all 
startled at it, it having been my 
purpose to let her know who I was; 
and accordingly immediately after 
supper, Mrs. Hyde came to me, 
and I discovered myself to her, 
who told me she had a very safe 
place to hide me in, till we knew 
wether our ship was ready or not, 
but shesaid, it was not safe to trust 
any body but herself and sister, 
and therefore advised me to take 
my horse the next morning, and 
make as if I quitted the house, and 
return again about night, for she 
would order it so that all ber ser- 
vants, and every body should be 
out of the house but herself and 
sister, whose namel remember not. 
So Robin Phillips and I took our 
horses, and went as fur as Stone- 
henge, and there we stay’d looking 
upon the stones some time, and 
returned back again to Heale, the 
place where Mrs. Hyde Jived, about 
the time appointed, wher I went up 
into the hiding hole, that was very 
convenient and safe, and stayed 
there all alone ; Robin Phillipsthen 
going to Salisbury, some four or 
five days, sometimes Mrs. Hyde, 
and sometimes her sister, bringing 
me meat. After four or five days 
stay, Robin Philiips came to the 
house, and acquainted me thata 

ship was ready provided for me at 

Shoreham, by Coln Gunter, upon 

which, at two o’clock in the morne 
ing, I went out of the house bya 

back way, and with Robin Phillips 

met Col, Gunter and my Id Wilmot 

together, some fourteen or fifteen 

mules off, on our way towards Shore- 

ham, and were to lodge that night 

at a place called Hambleton, seven 

miles from ae because it 
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was tou long a journey to go in one 
day to Shoreham; aud here we 
lay’d at uhouse of a brother-in- 
laws of Col. Gunter, one Mr, 
Symonds, where 1 was not to be 
known, I being still in the same grey 
cloth suit as a serving man, tho’ the 
master of the house was a very ho- 
nest poor man, who, while we were 
at supper came, (he having been all 
the day playing the good-fellow at 
an ale-house in the town), and tak- 
ing a stool, sat down with us, where 
his brother-in-law, Col. Gunter, 
talking very fullingly conceruing 
Cromwell and all his party, he went 
and wispered his brother-in-law in 
the ear and asked wether I was not 
some rowund-headed rogue’s son, 
for [ looked very suspiciously. Upon 
which Col. Gunter answering for 
me, that he might trust his life in 
my hands, he came and took me 
by the hand, and drinking a good 
glass of beer to me, cailed me 
brother round-head. About that 
time, my Id Southampton, that 
was then at Titchfield, suspecting 
(for what reason Ido not know) 
that it was possible I might be in 
the country, sent either to Robin 
Phillips, or Doct. Henshaw, to of- 
fer his services if he ed assist me in 
my escape, he being then provided 
witha ship: I w’d not put him 
to the danger of having any thing 
todo with it. The next day we 
went toa place called Brighton, 
or Brighthelmstone, where we were 
to meet the master of the ship, as 
thinking it more convenient to meet 
there than just at Shoreham, where 
the ship was; and when we came to 
the inn at Brighthelmstone, we met 
with one Mr. —, the merchant ; 
who had hired the vessel in com- 
pany with her master, the merchant 
only knowing me, having hired him 
only to carry over a person of qua- 
lity that was escaped from the bat- 
tie of Worcester, without naming 





any body, and as we were all toge- 
ther, viz. Robin Phillips, my Id 
Wilmot, the merchant, and the 
master of the vessel, and 1; I ob- 
served that the master of the vessel 
looked very hard on me, and as 
soon as we had supped, called the 
merchant aside, and the master 
told him that he had not dealt fair 
with him, for tho’ he had given him 
a very good price for the carryin 

over that gentleman, yet he had 
not been clear with him ; for (says 
he), leis the king, as I very well 
know him to be so; upon which 
the merchant denying it, saying, 
that he was mistaken, the master 
answered, I kuow him very well, 
for he took my ship, together with 
other fishing vessels at Brighthelm- 
stone, in the year 1648; which 
was when | commanded the king, 
my father’s fleet, and I very kindly 
let them go again: but (says he) 
be not troubled at it, for L think 
Ido God and my country good 
service in preserving the king, and 
by the grace of God I will venture 
my life and all for him, and set him 
safe on shore if I can in France, 
Upon which ye merchant caine 
and told me what had passed be- 
tween them, and therefore feund 
myself under the necessity of trust- 
ing him, but I took no kind of no- 
tice of it presently to him, but 
thinking it convenient not to let 
him go home lest he should be ask- 
ing advice of his wife, or any one 
else, we keept him in the inn, and 
sat up all night drinking beer, and 
taking tobacco with him: and 
here [run another very great dan- 
eer, as being confident I was known 
by the master of the inn. For as 
1 was standing after supper by the 
fire-side, leaning my hand upona 
chair, andall the rest of the family 
being gone into another room, the 
master of the house came in and fell 
a talking with me, and just as he 
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was looking about, aud saw there 
was no body in the room, he upon 
a sudden kissed my hand that was 
upon the back of the chair, and said 
to me,God bless you, wherescever 
rou go, 1 doubt not before I die 
but to bea lord, and my wifea 
lady ; so I laughed and went away 
into the next room, not desiring 
then any further discourse with 
him, there being no remedy against 
my being known by him, and 
more discourse might have raised 
suspicion, on which consideration 
Ithought it best to trust him in 
that matter, and he proved honest. 
About four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, myself and the company be- 
fore named, went towards Shore- 
ham, taking the master of the ship 
with us on horseback, behind one 
of our company, and came to the 
vessell side, which was not above 
sixty tons ; but it being low water, 
and the vessel lying dry, I and my 
lord Wilmot got up a jadder into 
her, and went and lay down inthe 
little cabin till the tide came to 
fetch us off; but I was no sooner 
got into the ship and lay down upon 
the bed, but the master came into 
me, fell down upon his knees and 
kissed my hand, telling me, that 
he knew me very well, and that he 
would venture life and all that 
he had in the world, te set me 
down safe in France. So about 
seven o’clock in the morning, it 
being high water, we went out of 
the port, but ye master being 
bound for Pool, laden with sea- 
coal, because hew’d not have it seen 
from Shoreham that he did not go 
his intended voyage, but stood all 
the day with a very easy sail to- 
wards the Isleof Whight, only my 
lord Wilmot and myself of my 
company on board, and as we were 
sailing, the master came to me, and 
desired me to persuade his men to 
se their endeavour (with me) to 


get him to set us on shore i brauce, 
the better to cover him from any 
suspicion thereof, upon which I seag 
to the men, (which were four and 
a boy, (and told them truly that we 
were two merchants that had had 
some misfortunes, and, were a lits 
tle in debt ; that we had some mo+ 
ney owing us at Rouen, in Frauce, 
and were afraid of being arrested 
in England; that if they wonld 
perswaid the master (the wind ber 
ing very fuir) to give us a trip over 
to Dieppe, or ove of the ports near 
Rouen, they would oblige us very 
much; and with that I gave e'm 
twenty shillings to drink, upon 
which they undertook to second 
me if I would propose it to their 
master, So I went to the master 
and told him our condition, and 
that if he would give us a trip over 
to France, we would give hima 
consideration for it; upon which 
he counterfeited a difficulty, say 
ing it wd hinder his voiage, but his 
men, as they had prom sed, joined 
their perswaisions to our’s, aud at 
last he yielded to set us over. So 
about five o’clock in the afternoon 
as we were in sight of the Isle of 
Wight, we stoed directly for the 
coast of France, the wind beingthen 
full north, and the next morning & 
little before day we saw the coast ; 
but the tide failing us, and the 
wind coming about to the south- 
west, we were forced to come to an 
anchor within two miles of the 
shore, till the tide of flood was 
done: we found ourselves just be- 
fore an harbour in France called ,. 
Feckham, and just as the tide of > 
ebb was made, espied a ship to 
leward of us, which by hernimble 
working, I suspected to be an Os- 
tend privateer, upon which | went 
tomy lord Wilmot, and telling him 
my opinion of that ship, propased 
to him our going on shore in the 
little cock boat, for fear they shd 
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prove su, a8 not knowing, but find- 
ing us going into @ port of France, 
there being then a war between 
Franceand Spain, they might plan- 
der us, and might possibly carry 
us away, aud set us ashore in Eng- 
Jand ; the master also himseif had 
the same opinion of her being an 
Ostender, and came to me to tell 
meso. Which tho’ I made it my 
business to disswaid him from, for 
fear it shd tempt him to set sail 
back again with us for the coast of 
England, yet so sensible was J of 
it, that Land my Id Wilmot went 
both on shore in the cock-boat, and 
going up into the town of Feckham, 
stayed there all day to provide 
horses for Rouen ; the vessel which 
so affrighted us proved only a 
French sloop. The next day we 
gotto Rouen, to an inn, one ofthe 
best in the town, in the fish-mar- 
kett, where they mad a difficulty 
to receive us, taking us by our 
cloths to be some th:ieves, or per- 
sons that had been doing some very 
ill thing, until Mr. Saubourne, a 
merchant for whom I sent, came 
and answered forus, Oue_ parti- 
cular more there is observable in 
relation to this our passage into 
France, ‘that the vessel that brot 
us over had no sooner landed me, 
and I had given them a pass for 
fear of meeting with any of our 
Jersey frigates, that the wind turned 
so happely for her, as tocarry her 
directly over to Pool, without it 
being known that she had ever 
been upon the coast of France. We 
stayed at Rouen one day, to pro- 
vide ourselves better cloths, and 
give notice to the queen, my mo- 
ther, who was thenat Paris, of ny 
being safely landed ; after which, 
setting out in a hired coach, I was 
met by my mother with coaches, 
short of Paris, and by her conducted 
thither, where I safely arived, 


A few short Notes of the Aimg’s, 
relating to the foregoing Narrative. 

There were six brothers of the 
Penderell’s, who all ofthem knew 
the secret, and as I have since learnt 
from one of them, the man tn whose 
house I changed my cloths, came 
to one of them about two days after, 
and asking where I was, told him 
he night yet a 1000 pounds if they 
wd tell, because there was that 
sum laid upou my head ; but this 
Penderell wus so honest, altho’ he 
knew at that time where | was, he 
bid him have a care what he did, 
forthat I being got out of all 
reach, if they shd now discover I 
had ever been there, they wd get 
nothing but hanging for their pains. 

It was Mr. Giffard that brought 
me acquainted with the White La- 
dies. 

I would not change my cloths at 
any of the Penderell’s houses, be- 
cause [ meantto make further use 
of them, and they might be sus- 
pected, but rather chose to do it in 
ahouse where they were not ps- 
pists, I neither knowing then, nor 
to this day, what the man’s name 
was at whose house I did it. The 
Penderell’s’ have since endeavoured 
to mitigate the business of their 
being tempted by their neighbours 
to discoverme. But one of them 
did certainly declare it to me at 
that time. 

I did not depend upon meeting 
my lord Wilmot, but sent only to 
know what was become of him ; for 
he and I had agreed to meet at 
London, at the Three Cranes, in 
the Vintry, and to enquire for Will 
Ashburnham, 

When I got to Trent, Mrs. Lane 
and Mr. Lassels went home, 

I could never get my lord Wil- 
mot to put on any disguise, he 
saying, that he sh’d look fright- 
fully in it, and therefore did not 
put on any. 
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An Account .of the principal 
Buildings, Streets, &e. in Lon- 
pon and WEsTMINSTER, with 
their Antiquity, Derivation, §c. 
extracted frum Stow, Speed, 
Muitland, §c. (Concluded 
from p. 28.) 


LONDON Bridge began to be 
built of stone, (the wooden bridge 
baving been burnt) inl176,and was 
finished in 1209, the course of the 
river being for the time turned 
another way by atrench dug for 
that purpose; beginuing (as it is 
supposed) east near Rotherhithe, 
and ending in the west near Bat- 
tersea. It is 915 feet long and 73 
wide*, 

London Stone. Of the antiquity 
of this there is no memorial, suave 
that it is mentioned in a gospel 
book given to Christ church, Can- 
terbury, before the conquest. 

London Wall, is supposed to 
have been originally built by Theo- 
dosius the elder, in the year 308, 

Long Acre, in 1552, was a field, 
and went by name of the 
Seven Acres. 

Iudgate was repaired in 1215, 
1260, 1586, and 1669. 

Mansion House was begun in 
1739, and finished in 1753, on the 
seite of Stocks market. 

St. Martinu’s Le Grand, so called 
from a large college of secular 
priests, founded in 1056, and sup- 
pressed in 1548, 

Merchant Taylor’s School was 
founded by that company in 1561. 
It was burnt in 1666. 

Mark Lane was originally Mart 
Lane, being a public Mart. 

Mewse, so called from the King’s 
Falcous there uutiently kept, was 
new built for stables in the reigns 
ef Edward VI. and Queen Mary. 


the 


* It was improved in 1758. 


The north side was rebuilt by 
George II. 

The Minories was an abbey of 
nuns of the order of St. Clair, sup- 
pressed in 1539, 30 Henry VIII. 

The Monument was erected to 
perpetuate the memory of the Fire 
of London. It was begun in 1671, 
and finished in 1677. It is 15 feet 
in diameter, and 202 feet high, the 
exact distance of itfrom the spot 
where the fire first broke out. 

Moor Fields, in 1477, were a 
moorish rotten piece of ground, 
and impassable but for the cause- 
ways made for that purpose; and 
s0 continued till 1605. 

Moor Gate was built in 1415, 
and rebuilt in 1674, 

Museum, British, formerly Mone 
tague house, was built in 1677, b 
Ralph the first duke of that fami- 
ly, and was founded and endowed 
by Sir Hans Sleane, in 1753, 

Newcastle House was built by 
the Marquis of Powis in 1686, 

Newgate was first built about the 
reign of Henry I. or Stephen, and 
rebuilt 1412. It was afterwards 
repaired in 1631, and rebuilt in 
1672. 

New Inn was so called to distin- 
guish it from Old Inn, belong- 
ing to the Society in Sea coal lane, 
near Fleet Diteh, 

New River was brought from 
Chadwell and Amwell in Hert- 
fordshire, to the reservoir near Is- 
lington, at the sole expence of Sir 
Hugh Middleton, kmght, in 1613, 
after tive years’ labour. 

Paternoster Row was so called 
from the Stationers or text-writers, 
who dwelt there, and who wrote and 
sold all sorts of books then in use, 
viz. A. B, C. with the Paternoster, 
Ave, Creed, Graces, &c. There 
dwelt also turnersofbeads,and they 
were called Paternoster Makers. 

St. Paul’s Church was first 
founded by Ethelbert, king of 
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Kent, in G10. It was burnt in 
1087, with most part of the city, 
and was rebuilt soon after on stone 
arches, The steeple which was 
finished in 1222, was fired by light- 
ning in 1444, and was again 
hurnt, together with all the roof 
of the church in 1561, by the neg- 
ligence of a plumber, who confess- 
ed iton his death-bed, though till 
then, it was thought to have been 
done by lightning, Lastly, the 
whole church being burnt in the fire 
of London, 1666, was entirely re- 
built by Sir Christopher Wren. It 
was beguu 1675, and finished in 
1711. 

St. Paul’s School was built and 
endowed by Dr. John Collett, dean 
of St. Paul’s, in 1512, 

Piccadilly was so calied from the 
Piccadillos, i, e. the stiff collars, or 
bands, formerly worn, by which a 
taylor got an estate, and built the 
first houses there. 

Poultry Compter hath been a 
prison time out of mind. 

Powis House was built by the 
Marquis of Powis in Queen Aune’s 
reign. 

Privy Garden was so called be- 
cause it was appropriated to the 
king’s private use, while he resid- 
ed at Whitehall. 

Queen’s Library was erected and 
finished by Queen Caroline,in 1737. 

Queen's Palace, formerly Ar- 
lington, and then Buckingham 
House, being purchased and re- 
built by that duke in 1703. It 
was bought of Sir Charles Sheffield, 
bart. by his present Majesty, (for 
Queen Charlotte) in 1762. 

The Rolls was formerly the house 
of the converted Jews, and was 
founded by Henry HI. in 1223; 
but they being banished out of 
England, Edward III. in 1377, an- 
nexed it to the office of the keep- 
erof the rolls in Chancery. It 





was rebuilt by Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
at 70001. expence. 

Rood Lane was so called from a 
Rood placed there in St. Mary’s 
church-yard, while the old church 
was rebuilding, during which time 
the oblations made to this Rood 
were employed towards building 
the church. 

Royal Exchange was erected by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, in 1567, on 
the site of 80 houses, and was so 
named by Queen Elizabeth in per- 
sor, by sound of a trumpet, &e. 
1570. Being destroyed by the fire 
1666, it was rebuilt soon after at 
66,0001, expence, King Charles II. 
laying the first stone. 

The Savoy was first built by 
Peter, earl of Savoy and Richmond, 
uncle to Henry Iif. in 1245, Af 
terwards having been purehased by 
Queen Eleanor, for her son Ed- 
mund Earl of Lancaster, it was 
burnt by the rebels of Kent and 
Essex in enmity to John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, in 138]. It 
was rebuilt and made an Hospital 
of St. John Baptist, by Henry VII. 
about 1509, but was suppressed 
by Edward VI. It was new found- 
ed by Queen Mary in 1557.* 

Scotland Yard was so called from 
the buildings there being erected 
for the reception of the Kings of 
Scotland when they eame to the 
English parliament. 

Shore Ditch derives its name, 
not as has been supposed from 
Jane Shore’s dying there, but from 
Sir John Shore or Shoreditch, its 
lord of the manor in the reign of 
Edward III. 

Sion College was founded at 
30001. expence, and endowed with 
1601. a year, by Dr. Thomas White, 
one of the residentiaries of St. 
Paul's. The library was built by 


* A great part of it was burned dows 
in 1776. 
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Mr. r. John Simpson, rector of ‘St. 
Olave, Hart street. 

Smithfield, (i. e.smeth or smooth 
ground,) was used asa market in 
}itz Stephen's time, 550 years ago, 
It was paved by the city ut 16001. 
expence, In 1614, 

Somerset House was built by 
the duke of Somerset, lord protec- 
tor, and uncle to Edward VI. in 
1549, and on his attainder it was 
forfeited to the crown. The back 


front was built on a design of 


Inigo Jones by his son-in-law Mr. 
Webb.* 

Spital Fields were so cailed from 
the priory of St. Mary, (dissolved 
by Henry VIII.) where sermons 
were annually preached in the Eas- 
ter Holidays, as they are now at 
St. Bride’s, and thence are called 
Spital sermons, 

Staple Inn was once a hall for 
merchants of the Staple of wool, 
but has been an inn of court ever 
since 1415. 

The Temple was founded by the 
Knights Templars in 1185, but 
they being suppressed in 1310, it 
was given by Edward III. to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and they soon after leased it to the 
students of the law, in whose pos- 
session it has continued ever since. 

Temple Bar was built in 1670. 

Thavies’ Inn was formerly the 
house of Mr. Thomas Thavy, in the 
reign of Edward III. who let it as 
an inn to students of the law. 

St. Thomas’s ft ospital was 
founded by Edward VI. in 1552. 

Tower (W hite) was built by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1078, and 
in 1190 it was compassed with a 
walland ditch. It was almost new 
builtin 1637-8. Wild beasts were 
were first kept therein 1235, three 
leopards being then sent by the 


* The old building was pulled down 
176, when the present was begun, 








emperor to Henry Il]. Gold was 
first coined there in 1344, and cri- 
minals were first executed on Tower 
Hill in 1466. 

Walbrook was so called from a 
runuing water which entered the 
wall between Bishops gate and 
Moor gate, aud thence took its 
name. It ran through the city, 
with several windings, from north 
to south into the Thames, and had 
many bridges over it. It was af 
terwards vaulted over, pavéd, and 
built upon, so that it is now hid 
uuder ground. 

W estminste r Abbey was built by 
Henry fil. and finished after 50 
years labour, in 1220. Henry VII, 
built his chapel on the east side in 
1502, at 14,000lexpence. It was 
made a_ collegiate church by 
Queen E lieabeth 3 in 1559, who at 
the same time founded the school. 

Westminster Bridge was built in 
eleven years and nine months at 
218,8001. expence.t 

Westminster Hall was built by 
William Rufus about 1097. The 
King’s Palace, of which this was a 
part, was burnt in 1512. The 
courts of law were first fixed there 
in 1224, 

Whitehall was so named by 
Henry VIII. on its being forfeited 
to him by Cardinal Wolsey’s at- 
tainder. It was before called York 
Place, and was the palace of the 
Archbishops of York. It was the 
residence of the king till 1697, 
when it was burnt down. 

Whitehall Chapel was formerly 
the king’s banquetting house, and 
is all that remains of the palace 
there, to which it was added by 
James I, according toa design of 
Inigo Jones, 

Wood Street Compter has been 
always used as a prison. 


t It was finished in 1750, and is said to 
have cost upwards of 400,0001, 
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A Farry TAte. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine, 


Sir, 

IF you do not think the follow- 
ing too light for your entertaining 
work, I shall be happy to see it in- 
serted in your next number ; 

and remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Feb. Ath, 1815, OBERON, 


IT is recorded in the chroni- 
cles of a race of kings, belov- 
ed of the Fairies, that a prince, the 
most favoured by them,who-exceil- 
ed all the princes of his lineage 
in the arts of government, had 
purchased this useful knowledge 
by frequenting the Fairy Bowers. 
On the solemnity of his birth-night 
after he had received the compli- 
ments of a crowd of courtiers, a 
Fuiry invited him to her bower : 
to entice him thither she engaged 
to furnish out an entertainment 
surprizingly new, by obliging the 
bright assembly he was then sur- 
rounded with to quit their artifices 
and dissimulations, and to attend 
him there in the disgutses of. their 
real characters. ‘The proposal 
pleased; and the little wood 
nymph retired to a neighbouring 
forest, to prepare the bower for his 
reception. 

The trees of the woods at her ap- 
proach ranged themselves into a 
regular grove, leaving, in the mid- 
dle, a large open green encirgled 
with a hundred elms, planted in 
pairs. Between the pairs of elms, 
fifiy walks of equal dimensions 
were extended deep into the wood, 
shaded on either side with hazels, 
and terminated: by flowery alcoves 
interwoven with woodbine. In the 





of the moon. 


centre stood a spreading oak, from 
whence the eye might penetrate 
into their soft recesses: hither was 
every whisper uttered in the bowers 
faithfully conveyed by unsuspect- 
ed echoes. This mystic tree 
bore a large golden bough ; ; on the 
leaves of which the Fairy inscribed 
the names of those she designed to 
admit into her territories; which 
were fenced round with an insu- 
perable height of branching shades, 
and brakes impervious to mor- 
tals. No sooner was a nymph ora 
swain recorded in this leafy regis. 
ter, than they were conveyed 
through the opening thickets into 
the middle of the sylvan scene, 
aud made to appear with a mien, 
and in a dress, expressing their un- 
dissembled inclinations. 

The hour of assignation arrived, 
and the woody theatre shined in all 
its vlories, under the silver light 
The litile Druid 
engraved the name of the monarch 
on a consecrated leaf; and a ma- 


jestic figure advanced in the habzt 
J g 


of a Roman king, resembling 
Numa, when he visited the goddess 
Egeria. The queen of the Lower 
received her illustrious guest with 
a profound reverence, and seated 
him beneath the sacred tree, which 
gave him a prospect of the circling 
glades. 

As the lettered leaves multipli- 
ed under the hands of the Fairy, 
numerous groups of fantastic 
figures were-discovered at the dif- 
ferent avenues, lightly skimming 
over the lawn, and frisking up and 
down, like a herd of fawns. By 
degrees the circle was filled witha 
grotesque crowd, o&different ranks, 
ages, and sexes, not to be distin- 
guished by their habits or beha- 
yiour. Theeffeminate warrior lav- 
guished in a silken shepherdess, 
and the martial maid assumed 4 
plumy crest ; the severe prude a 
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fected the levities of Angelica; 
and the chaste matron practised 
the allurements of Lats, ©The 
temperate philosopher was crowned 
with rose-buds, and grasped with 
both his hands a gobict of wine, 
which he had almost emptied ; 
and the unmarried priest, forgetful 
of his vows of virginity, was lead- 
ing a courtezan, to whom he sung 
the softest Italian song, to the 
sound of the lute. 

The whole scene seemed to re- 
present a festival of Bacchus or 
Flora; and a thousand fluttering 
follies hovered over the antic as- 
sembly, and fanned the air with 
their painted wings: Discretion 
and Modesty retired ; und Decency 
was banished, Wit and Humour, 
thouvh invited with great impor- 
tunity, sent their excuses. But 
their false resemblances were so 
well imitated by the dull mimicry 
of certain frolicsome counterfeits, 
that their abseuce was not in the 
least suspected by any of this polite 
medley of revellers, Mirth alone, 
ofall the lovely train of Virtue, 
seemed inclinable to grace this 
mock solemnity with her presence, 
had she not been obliged to follow 
her inseparable companion Inno- 
cence. 

The monarch pondered the al- 
tered looks and actions of his 
courtiers, with marks of astonish- 
ment mixed with indignation ; and 
ht already began to look on his 
greatest favourites with aversion 
and contempt. He found himself 
deceived in those, who had held 
the highest rank in his opinion ; 
aud even the numerous tribe of 
Insignilicants, whom he before in 
some measure despised, forfeited 
the little remains of his esteem. 
I here were not wanting in the court 
of this great prince, some of both 
sexes, distinguished by their virtue 
and wisdom, who might undergo 
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the fairy trial with honour. But, 
as no charm has power over the 
wise and virtuous, the persons of 
this unblemished character had the 
privilege to be exempted from 
making their appearance on the 
enchanted green, 

The observations, he made, 
having sufficiently informed him 
of the disingenuity of this faith- 
less people, the king desired the 
lady of the Oak to make some 
further experiments by which 
he might distinguish the differs 
ent talents of all the great men 
in his kingdom, in order to as- 
sign te them employments suit- 
able to their inclinations and cay 
pacities, At his command she 
shook the golden branch, which 
contained in it the names of the 
wanton band, who were dancing on 
the open plain, or dispersed 
amidst the shady retreats of the 
wood. The whole multitude was 
transfigured at the suddeu motion 
of the yellow leaves ; and a crowd 
of new images appeared, represent- 
ing the various occupations of life, 
Some inspired with industry, be- 
took themselves to the exercise of 
mechanical arts and trades : others 
(perhaps with unaffected rusticity)} 
represented peasants new from the 
plough; or dressed im sheafy 
wreaths, boasted the spoils of ima- 
ginary harvests. There were to be 
found amongst this hopeful crew, 
many who were saints and patriots, 
in their dress ; while they often dis- 
honoured the humble weeds of the 
hermit, and the robes of the se 
nators, 

As the Fairy waved the magic 
bough towards the right hand, the 
happy number, who were written 
on it, were preferred to such stations 
of life, as were agreeable to their 
inclinations: But upon her turne 
ing it towards the left, their lot was 
changed, aud they were condemn- 
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ed .o such employments as were 
suiiable to their abilities. This 
secoud transformation, which was 
no less general than the former, 
was iufimtely diverting : you might 
have seen a grave counsellor of 
State exchanging habits with an 
Harlequia; aud a gay officer re- 
signing up his sword to a gentle- 
mun usher with a most graceful 
air. A complete set of statesmen, 
who had discovered no other skill 
in the management of affairs than 
the art of buying and selling, were 
(with great ceremony) girded with 
aprons and seated in state be- 
hind counters; but as nobody 
cared to trust to their dealings, it 
was feared they would not thrive 
in their new traffic. Nothing 
made a prettier shew than a troop 
of tall, ruddy youths, divided into 
three regular bodies, in long gowus 
of a different fashion; and follow- 
ed by an undisciplined train of 
virtuosos, some crowning their 
temples with bays, others bearing 
in their hands bundles of pencils; 
and the rest playing on several kind 
of pipes and stringed instruments. 
This celebrated band of studeuts 
were much surprised to find them- 
selves on a sudden armed with 
spades and mattocks; but they 
were soon reconciled to those plain 
implements, which they handled 
with great dexterity and success, 
There was a party of figures, 
above the vulgar rank, that re- 
mained unchanged ; who having 
neither inclination nor capacities 
coarse enough for the occupation 
of society, were not subject to the 
influence ofthe bough. These re- 
fined spirits, unconcerned in the 
revolutions which happened 
on the green, claimed the prefer- 
ence over the mutable people: 
and, notwithstanding they were 
voted useless by the busy crowd, 
who envied their unmerited ho- 





nours, yet when they were placed 
in their proper sphere above the 
necessity of doing any good them- 
selves, they became highly service- 
able tothe public, by furnishing 
ample occasion for the industry of 
others. As they had a restless am- 
bition to distinguish theinselves, 
which they were too indolent to 
attempt by any glorious actions, 
they were reduced toa necessity of 
vieing with each other in a vain 
magnificence, Thus their pom- 
pous idleness encouraged the la- 
bours of a multitude, employed in 
embellishing their noble persons : 
and their wealth which was of no 
real advantage to themselves, was 
usefully lavished amongst a tribe 
of artificers, enriched by their po- 
liteness, All the softer charms and 
embellishments of life, were owing 
to their supine genius. Conversa- 
tion was refined to the greatest de- 
licacy by their consciousness of a 
mutual contempt: and comedy 
was 1mproved to the nicest perfec- 
tion by imitating their manners. 
Their impatience of thought, and 
incapacity of entertaining them- 
selves, had deceived many of them 
into a fond encouragement of all 
the polite arts, which in vain pre- 
sented to them those refined plea- 
sures, which their own ignorance 
rendered tasteless: thus disap- 
pointed, they at length happily 
found out an entertainment more 
suitable to their understandings, 
which did not oblige them to the 
impossible task of qualifying them- 
selves for it by any elegancy of 
taste or fancy ; an amusement not 
unlike this fairy representation. 
Some of these finished courtiers 
notwithstanding their love of ease 
frequently acquitted themselves of 
the weightiest employment in the 
state, to the general satisfaction. 
The severity of their virtues never 
prompted them to propose aby 
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wholesome laws, which the corrup- 
tion of the times rendered imprac- 
ticable; uor did their zeal ever 
make them unseasonably conten- 
tious for unpopular truths. Their 
known inability to disturb agovern- 
ment secured them from giving 
any uneasiness to the Prince or to 
the people. Neither did their supe- 
rior skill in negotiations, or deep 
laid schemes of empire, raise any 
jealousies amongst the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

A glimmering of the dawn ap- 
pearing, the courteous enchantress 
was preparing touddress the prince, 
who began to grow tired with the 
vanities of her art... When touched 
with a streak of the morning light, 
she vanished. The fleeting assem- 
bly disappeared, the trees vehurne od 
to their natural order, and the 
delightful scene became a desart 
wood, 





On Prantine Barren Lanps 
with Woop. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

AMONG all the improvements 
which a lover of bis country would 
naturally wish to see take place, 
there are none which seems to 
want, or to merit encouragement, 
more than that of planting barren 
soils and waste lands with wood. 
One principal cause of this imm- 
provement having made a slower 
progress than inany others is, that 
the first expence is considerable, 
and the profits, although certain in 
the end, are remote; and there- 
fore I have for several years wished 
to see premiums imcereased on this 
article, 

As I have made considerable 
plantations in my time, and al- 
ways found the future profits, as 
well as the present pleasure attend- 


ing it, to exceed my expectations, 
I do not offer my advice on an un- 
certain theory, but know what I 
take the liberty of recommending 
to you. 

There are three kinds of land 
usually termed barren; and with 
respect to almost every purpose but 
that of planting, they are, and 
must remain so, unless an expence, 
greater than most people choose to 
he at, be submitted to in improve 
ing them. 

The first kind is mere sand, 
This soil, unless there is clay or 
marle at a few feet depth under it, 
(as is the case in the west part 
of Norfolk, about Thetford and 
Brandon) will pay better by being 
planted with Scotch firs and 
larches than any thing else; 
especially, if in making the plan- 
tations, a little clay or marle be 
mixed with the sand iu the holes 
where each tree is planted; and 
this may be done at a small ex- 
pence, 

These trees will grow here very 
well. I know several large plantati- 
ons, where the soil has been so per- 
fectly sandy, that there was not grass 
enough to keep onesheep on an acre, 
and yet after being planted twenty 
years, there have been two thousand 
trees on an acre, worth at the lowest 
estimate oue shilling each as they 
stood. A few acres of such land, 
thus plauted, would be a pretty 
fortune for the younger branch of 
a family. 

The second kind is boggy or wet 
moors, which are sometimes So si- 
tuated as not to be drained without 
too great an expence. Wherever 
this is the case, such soils may be 
planted to great advantage. Ash 
for poles, or copsing, will thrive 
here beyond expectation; and 
alders, with several species of the 
sallow tribe, will grow rapidly, 
and in twenty years after planting, 
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pay a profit of three pounds per 
acre per anuum, for the whole 
time. The expence attending it 
ss confined almost wholly to the 
first five or six years; for after 
that time little more is required 
than to keep up the fences, and the 
profit is certain, 

The third soil on which planting 
answers better than any thing else, 
is barren rocky hills, which cannot 
be ploughed on account of the 
stones lying level with the surface, 
or growing above it. In such pla- 
ces there are numerous little clefts 
or fissures in the rocks filled with 
veins of earth to a considerable 
depth, which the roots of trees will 
follow and find sufficient nourish- 
ment in. Many instances of this 
may be found in the counties of 
Somerset, Gloucester, and Dorset, 
where the wisdom of our forefa- 
thers induced them to try the ex- 
periment. On the north slope of 
Mendip hills in particular (a situ- 
tion as unfavourable as most, ov 
account of its being a bed of rocks 
exposed to the bleak north and 
east winds) we see beautiful woods 
of large extent hanging over the 
parishes of Compton-Martin, Ub- 
ley, Blagdon, Hutton, and Charch- 
ill, In these woods, although the 
timber is not large, the growth of 
the pollard trees and copse-wood 
must every twelve years bring in 
censiderable sums to the owners, 
although the land for any other 
purpose would not be worth one 
shilling an acre. 

fu planting barren mountainons 
situations, full of stone, no parti- 
cular directions cau be given as 
to the number of trees per acre, 
for you must follow the veins of 
earth where they are deepest ; but 
in general plant as thick as you 
can, for this will best prevent the 
bad effects of tempestuous winds, 
by the interior parts being shelter- 
edt from them, 





Iu these situations intermix 
Scotch firs, which will secure less 
hardy trees from the fury of the 
winds, especially if a double row 
of them form the boundary. As 
the surfaces of such places are 
mostly craggy and uneven, be 
careful to plant your trees in the 
little hollows, for two reasons: Ist, 
because there is most earth and 
moisture; and 2dly, because in 
these cavities the plants will, while 
young, be most sheltered from the 
winds, Fear not to plant too thick, 
for as the plants increase in size 
and hardiness, you may thin them 
at pleasure, and the wood will pay 
for the labour, 

Your young plants should be 
raised in a situation as similar as 
possible to that where you intend 
they should continue; for if they 
are transplanted out ofa rich warm 
nursery, it would prove their de- 
struction. As there is seldom suf- 
ficient depth of soil among the 
rocks to receive long tap-roots, 
the plants which naturally have 
them should be cut off when they 
are first taken from the seed-beds 
and planted in the nursery. By 
treating them in this manner, al- 
though their vigour will be check- 
ed for the first year or two,. until 
they have sent forth a number of 
lateral roots, they will recover their 
strength, and prove equally thrifty 
with others, 

These plantations may be made 
with beech, birch, oak, ash, syca- 
more, and black poplar; always 
observing to place the tenderest 
trees in the least exposed situ- 
ations, where they are sheltered 
from north and east winds, In 
places where the soil is very thin, 
raise little hillocks about the young 
plants, which will greatly encou- 
rage their growth, 

In such bleak situations, plant 
as late in the spring as you can 
with safety. Aprilis a month in 
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which it may be expected the most 


stormy weather is over, and all the 
kinds of trees 1 have mentioned 
may sulely be replanted at that 
time. Eut your nursery should 
always be near the spot you in- 
tend to plaut, or else the roots of 
your young trees will get dry, aud 
their buds be rubbed off in car- 
riage. 

During the first three months 
after planting, they should. fre- 
qrently be examined, and the 
eai made fast about the roots, 
otherwise they will be loosened by 
the winds; but after that. time 
they will have put forth uew roots 
suficient to hold them securely, 

The upright English elu, aod 
the wich elm, may also be properly 
introduced in these situations, for 
they are hardy trees, and, when 
once rooted, grow well on rocky 
soils. The timber of the latter 1s 
very valuable for naves of carriage- 
wheels, and boring for water-pipes. 

If oaks, chesnuts, or beech, or 
indeed any other tree that sheds 
its leaves im wiuter, grow crooked, 
make incisious with the point of 
akuife from top to bottom in the 
hollow part. This will occasion 
the tree to increase im bulk more 
in those parts than in any other ; 
and by this simple easy method, 
I have known many a crooked tree 
grow strait and handsome. 

L shall be happy if these few 
observations may in any degree 
prove useful, or tend to encourage 
planting in your counties. 

I am, yours, &e. 
Somerset. R. E. 


Memoirs of Hunat ve LatupeE; 
a PrisONER in the BAsTILLE. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 

Sir, 
I CANNOT select a more appro- 
priate introduction to the subject 





of this letter than the following 


lines from Cowper : 


“ The Bastille : 

Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken 
hearts; 

Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age to 
age 

With music such as suits their sowreiga 
ears— 

The sighs and groans of miserable men ! 

There’s nut an English heart that would 
not leap 

To hear that ye were failen at last , to 
know 

That ev‘n our enemies, so oft employ’d 

In forging chains for us, themselves wese 
free; 

For he who values liberty confines 

His zeal for her predominance within 

No narrow bounds ; ber cause engages him 

Wherever pleaded. ’Tis the cause of man. 

There dwell the most forlorn of human kindy 

Inunur’d, though unaccas’d, goudemn’d, 
untried, 

Cruelly spar’d, and hopeless of escape ! 

There, like the visionary emblem scen 

By him of Babylon, lile stands a sinmp, 

Aud, filletted about with hoops of brass, 

Stull lives, though all its pleasant boughs 
are gone. 

To count the hour-bell, and expect no 
chauge ; 

And ever, as the sullen sound is heard, 

Still to reflect, that, though a joyless note 

‘To him whose moments all have one dull 
pace, 

Ten thousand rovers in the werld at lare+ 

Account it music; that it summons soine 

To theatre, or jocund feast or ball: 

The wearied hireiing fiods it a release 

From labour; and the lover, who has chid 

Its long delay, feels ev’ry welcome stroke 

Upon his heart-strings, trembling with de- 
light— 

To fly for refuge from distracting thoughs 

To such amusements as ingenious woe 

Contrives,hard-shifting,and without tools—‘ 

To read engraven ou the mouldy walls, 

Ju staggering types, his predecessor’s tale,. 

A sad memorial, and subjoin his own— 

To turn purveyor to an overgorg’d 

And bloated spider, till the pamper'd pest 

Is made familiar, watches his approach, 

Comes at his call, and serves him as a 
friend— 

To wear out time numbering to and fro 

The studs that thick emboss his iron door; 

Then downward and then upward, tinea, 
aslant, 

And then alternate; with a sickly hope 
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By dint of change to give his tasteless task 

Some relish; till the sum, exactly found 

In all d sections, he begins again. 

Ob, comfortless existence | hemm’d around 

With woes, which who that suffers would 
not kneel 

And beg for exile, or the pangs of death? 





The melancholy case to which 
the preceding lines allude,is known, 
| apprehend, to but few of your 
readers; und the subsequent ac- 
count of the individual whose suf- 
tvrings were so great, cannot but be 
teresting to them. It is extract- 
ed from a history written by him- 
self, and published in 1793, now 
very scarce, in Paris. 

M. Latude was born in 1725, at 
the chateau of his father, the Mar- 
quis de Latude, in Languedoc. A 
taste for mathematical pursuits dis- 
tinguished him very early, and his 
parents encouraged it by sending 
him to Berveu-o; p-Zoom, and plac- 
ing him under the care of M. Du- 
inal, engineer in chief. The peace 
of 1748 stopped his expected pro- 
motion, and he was sent to Pajis, at 
the age of twenty-three, to follow 
his mathematical studies, and finish 
his education. 

Full of ambition and high spi- 
rits, he sighed for distinction, but 
he had no interest to push him for- 
wird: at lenvth he endeavoured 
to gain himself a protector by the 
following wild scheme. 

Madame de Pompadour was the 
reigning favourite, and so abso- 
lutely governed Louis the fifteenth, 
and his court, that she could make 
or unmake the fortune of any man 
by a word—but she was proud, 
crucl, aud consequently detested. 
Latude thought he might avail 
himself of this public indignation, 
ef which she was well informed, 
pretended a plot against her life, 
aud secure her favour by making 
the discovery : he therefore sent by 

e posta small box of common 





powder, perfectly harinless, then 
waited on the lady, and informed 
her that such a thing was coming to 
her, and made up a very alarming 
story of a conspiracy to poison her. 
The Marquise ex xpressed the most 
lively gratitude, and offered him a 
purse of gold, which he declined, 
at the same time dropping a hint, 
that he was unprovided for; and 
intimating, in the most delicate 
manner he could, that her patron- 
ave was the object of his ambition, 
It was, probably, some suspicion 
occasioned by his conduct, which 
induced her to desire him to write 
down his address. He did it, and 
the writing betrayed him. The 
next day, his dreams of approach- 
ing greatness were destroyed, by 
the arrival of a guard to convey 
him to the Bastille. He was there 
stripped of all he had, dressed in 
coarse clothing, which had served 
several of his wretched predecessors, 
and shut up in a room to meditate 
on his change of fortune. 

The next moruing, the heutenant 
of the police came to examine him, 
Latude candidly confessed the folly 
he had committed, and so gained 
upon the good opinion of the leu- 
tenant, that he promised he would 
exert his influence with Madame 
Poimpadour to procure his pardon. 

Theapplication was unsuccessful, 
and all the advantages he derived 
from the zeal of his new friend, was 
the use of some books, and the pri- 
vilege of taking occasional exercise 
in the air, A “still farther comfort 
was the society of another prisoner, 
a Jew, who was putin the same 
room. 

These comforts, probably, reach- 
ed the ear, and gave offence to the 
inexorable soul of Madame Pompa 
dour. In four months time, La- 
tude was removed to the prison of 
Vincennes. The discipline of this 
place wus very strict, a guard wos 
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coustantly in the room, to watch 
every movement, and report every 
word spoken by the prisouer. The 
uneasiness of his mind occasioned 
an illness, from which he suffered 
considerably, and found ‘his best 
remedy in ruminating ou the means 
of making his escape. He ettected 
it about fourteen months after his 
first apprehension in this manner, 
He had liberty to walk in the gar- 
den two hours every day, accompa- 
nied by two turnkeys. Sometimes 
the oldest waited for him at the 
foot of the stairs, while the other 
came alone to open the room door, 
At such times he would always 
hasten down stairs to rejoin the 
other; and the younger turnkey, 
accustomed to find him always safe 
below, never hastened his pace to 
follow him. One day, the mo- 
ment the door was opened, he 
darted down the staircase, fas- 
tened a door at the foot, and pro- 
ceeded to an outward door guarded 
by a centinel; he knocked, the 
centinel opened it, he enquired if 
the confessor was arrived, for that 
he was wanted instantly; aud 
walked on, as if to fetch him: he 
deceived a second, a third, and a 
fourth centinel in the same man- 
ner, and found himself once more 
free, 

He hastened to Paris; but the 
dread of being retaken, destroyed 
all the enjoyment of liberty, and 
he thought by throwing himself on 
Madame Pompadour’s mercy and 
generosity, he might obtain her 
forgiveness. He drew up a memo- 
rial to the king, and poiuted out at 
the close of it the place of his re- 
treat. He was immediately arrest- 
ed, and sent again to the Bastille. 

His confinement was now more 
severe; he was put into a dungeon, 
where the light could scarcely find 
admittance. His kind friend, the 
‘futenant of the police, did what 








he could to relieve Ins sutterings, 
by ordering him good diet, and the 
use of book, paper, and ink, Ona 
the margin of one of these books, 
Jatude had the imprudence to 
write some satirical lines on his 
powerful enemy. They were car- 
ried to her, and her enmity became 
inveterate. In answer to an appli- 
cation made in his favour, she 
showed these verses: ‘* See what a 
wretch you plead for: never men- 
tion him to me more!” He re- 
mained eighteen months in this 
dungeon, when his friend, the 
lieutenant, procured his removal 
into a chamber, and offered him 
the accommodation of a servant. 
A man was induced, by the offer 
of high wages, to leave his wife 
and children, and enter the Bas- 
tille: but having done this, the re- 
gulations forbid his ever going out, 
or holding any correspondence 
without the walls, unless his mas- 
ter obtained his liberty. The poor 
fellow, who had thus engaged him- 
self to Latude, could not long sup- 
port his situation: he pined so much 
after his liberty, that it brought on 
a fit of illness, and he died in the 
Bastille. This was a severe afflic- 
tion, but it was alleviated by the 
kindness of the same friend to 
whom he had alreatly been so 
much indebted, and another com- 
panion supplied the place of the 
one he had lost, D’Alégre had 
already been a prisoner three years, 
and his sufferings proceeded from 
his having written a letter of ad- 
vice and caution to Madame Pom- 
padour. He had, equally with 
Latude, experienced the kindness 
of the compassionate lieutenant, 
who continued to exert himself to 
the utmost to procure their release. 
He one day put an end to their 
hopes, by saying that Madame Pom- 
padour had sworn that her hatred 
should be eternal, and had ordered 
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him: never again to meation their 
naines, D’Alégre gave himself up 
to despair: Latude formed the ex- 
traordinary design of escaping; a 
design which probably, no prison- 
er had ever entertained, and which 
certainly no one had ever carried 
into effect. To finda way through 
the doors, and to pass the nume- 
rous centinels, was an absolute im- 
possibility. To most minds, it 
would have appeared equally so to 
mount achimney, which was full 
of grates and bars of iron, to de- 
scend from a tower, near two hun- 
dred feet high, and to pass a fosse, 
guarded by a high wall, yet this 
was performed by latude and his 
companion, in the following man- 
ner. 

Latude first discovered, in an in- 
genious manner, that there was a 
space of four or five feet between 
the floor of his apartment, and the 
ceiling of that below him, and he 
made use of that to conceal his 
tools and materials, which must 
otherwise have betrayed them to 
their watchful guardians. 

Their table was held together 
by two bolts of iron: these bolts 
they sharpened upon the pavement; 
of the steel from a tinder-box they 
made asmall knife, and cut two 
handles for them. These instru- 
wents were intended to work out 
the bars of iron in the chimney. 

D. D. P. 
Stafford, Feb. 11, 1815, 
(To be continued. ) 





On Renicrous PecuLtARITIEs in 
the Scors CruRCH. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Str, 

DURING ashort residence which 
Ihave made in this city, I have 
heen struck, and somewhat dis- 
pleased, with a feature im the dis- 





cipline of the Scots eharch, which 
seems to have been produced by 
no other cause than the intempe- 
rate fanaticism which marked the 
reformation ts that country. 

In the Scots church neither 
Christmas Day nor Good Friday 
are observed as festivals. Remein- 
ber, I do not cavil here from bigo- 
try or superstition : my heart would 
cleave us readily, my mind would 
trust us freely, and my confi- 
dence grow us strongly, to a pres- 
byterian ‘considered merely as 
such) as to any other sectary, But 
I wish to consider it in another 
light: the Scots are externally a 
very religious people ; they affect 
a most solemn and perennial de- 
votion; the streets, on a Sunday 
mornivg, about half an hour before 
service, resemble more the avenues 
leading to some exhibition than to 
church ; all business is suspended : 
there are who would shudder with 
horror at the idea of writing a com- 
mon letter of business on this day, 
andevery thing, except walking 
and talking, eating and drinking, 
which approximates in the least 
towards the occupations of the 
week, are abstained from with cau- 
tious piety. All this is very well, 
and though I cannot find that with 
all this obtrusive publicity, and 
ceaseless continuity of religious 
zeal, they possess one single virtue 
above the rest of mankind, yet I 
honor the very name of religion 
too much not to be pleased with its 
form. But what is the ostensible 
cause of all this saered earnestuess? 
To whom is it directed ? By what 
means are they thus enabled to of- 
fer up their devotion to the only 
true and living God? By him 
who perished for us; by him whose 
blood flowed as a propitiation for 
mankind, 

They keep the birth-day of a 
child; they celebrate their ow? 
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we iding-day, however little cause 
they may have for rejoicing ; they 
are outrageously loyal in their tu- 
multuous commemoration of the 
king’s birth-day ; yet they affectto 
pass by with idle indifference the 
anniversary of that day, on which 
HE was born who brought truth 
into the world, and that day on 
which ue perished in bitter ago- 
nies for revolted man! Toall who 
call themseives christians, whatever 
other accidental and schtsmatic 
designatiou they may have, these 
days ought to be of eierna! import- 
ance; aud I cannot trust the sanc- 
tity of that religion which has in- 
vented. any sophistry by which it is 
enabled to hush the most natural 
feelinys of every breast. Do we 
notesteem those frou. whom we re- 
ceive the smallest benetit? Do we 
not love to perpetuate some memo- 
nal of any man who has distin- 
ery himself, and become en- 
eared to us by his virtues? Do 
hot poiitical views even teach these 
very people to observe with bois- 
terous pomp the virtual natal day 
of an earthly sovereign? And yet 
they can find miserable arguments 
sufficient to justify to their own 
breasts so glaring a deviation from 


the most natural dictates of the 
heart: and to increase the absurdi- 
ty, they have their own arbitrary 
sacraments ; when, for I know not 
how many days, every shop is shut 
ata certain hour,and such sanctified 
faces parade the streets, that you 
would imagine doomsday to be 
near. 

All this is to me, I confess, inex- 
plicable. I may be wrong in my 
estimate of its impropriety, and 
grave churchmen may come forth, 
and give me reasons for it; but till 
they can convince me that it is 
safer to follow purblind man in his 
vagaries, aud forsake the voice of 
Nature in her unbiassed dictates, I 
should hear them with contempt, I 
repeat it, @ people may be neither 
worse nor better for observing or 
not observing particular festivals ; 
far be such narrow bigotry from my 
mind ! Action and not precept is 
the criterion of man here aud here- 
after: but I must ever regard such 
an abdication of innate feeling for 
any scholastic refinements, for® 
any collusions of sophistry, as an 
additional proof that reason is a 
blessing only while she waits on 
nature, 1 P. 

Edinburgh, Feb. 9. 





SCRAPIANA., 
No. VII. 
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The Lottery of Life. 


THE following story is told by 
Barclay in his * leou Animorum.” 
Prince Maurice, in an eugagement 
with the Spamards,took twenty-four 
prisoners, one ot whom was an Env- 
lishman.* He ordered eight of these 
to be hanged to retaliate a like seu- 








* His name was George Hastewood. 


Vou. II, February, 1815, 


tence passed by Archduke Albert, 
upou the same number of Holland- 
ers. The fate of the unhappy vic~ 
tins was to be determined by 
drawing lots. The Englishman, who 
had the yoo fortune to escape, see- 
ing a Spaniard express the strongest 
symptoms of horror when it came 
to his turn t it his hand into the 
helmet, offered tor twelve crowns to 
stand his chance. The offer was ac- 
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cepted, and he was so fortunate as 
to éscape asecond time. Upon being 
called a fool, for so presumptuously 
tempting his fate, he said ‘ he 
thought he acted very prudently,for 
as he daily hazarded his life for six- 
pence, he must have made a good 
bargain in venturing it for twelve 
crowns.” 


Singular Varieties in the Human 
Species. 

In Valais a remarkable peculia- 
rity prevails, A great number both 
of men and women have large 
glandular excrescences which grow 
under the throat, and often increase 
to a most enormous size :—in some 
they are uo larger than a walnut, in 
others, they are as big as a peck 
loaf. . This is attributed by Keysler 
to the snow water which the Va- 
laisans drink, as it flows from the 
mountains. But this opinion is 
erroneous, as Subsequent travellers 
have asserted that snow-water, far 
from being a cause, is often a pre- 
ventative, in this case. It is there- 
fore probable, that it is owing to 
the stagnant waters of those dis- 
tricts in which these swellings pre- 
vail, and which, being impregnated 
with certain strong particles, ob- 
struct the circulation through the 
minuter glands of the body, 

In every place where goitrous 
persons abound, ideots are likewise 
very common: Mr, Coxe sup- 
poses that as what affects the body 
affects also the mind, so the 
same water which creates obstruc- 
tions and goiters also creates men- 
tal imbecility and derangement: 
beside which the children of the 
common people are totally neglect- 
ed by their parents,and with no more 
education than the meanest brutes 
are like those suffered to wallow 
im the dirt, and to eat and drink 
whatever comes in their way. This 
species of idiot are called Cretins. 
—Mr. Payne proposes the follow- 
ing plausible question. 


** After all the learned investiga- 
tion which this phenomenon of idi- 
otism bas excited,may not the true 
cause of the infirmity be overlook- 
ed ?”” Who will say that it does nut 
lie in these people having been 
from their birth deprived of the 
sense which more than any other is 
the inlet to knowledge? They are 
described as being born deaf,and as 
receiving no kind of instruction in 
their childhood : causes sufficient 
to produce every appearance of 
idiotism,even if the dormant powers 
of their minds were capable of 
every thing rational, 

Magrath, the Irish giant, was, it ap- 
pears, rendered susceptible of his 
extraordinary height by Dr. Berk- 
ley then bishop of Cloyne. In his 
infancy he became an orphan and 
fell under the care of Berkley. 
This subtle Dr. had a strange fancy 
to know whether it was not in the 
power of art to increase the human 
stature, and this unhappy infant 
appeared to him a fit subject for 
trial. He made his essay, according 
to his preconceived theory whatever 
it might be, and the consequence 
was that he became seven feet high 
in his sixteenth year! But such was 
his early imbecility both of body 
and mind that he died of old age 
in his 20th year. 

The following circumstance 1s 
perhaps the most singular pheno- 
menon ever recorded, 

** John Clark called the Ossified 
man was a native of Cork. Early 
in life his joints stiffened, his loco- 
motive powers were lost, and his 
very jaws grew together, so that it 
became necessary for his sustenance 
to pour liquids into his mouth b 
means of a hole perforated throug 
his teeth. He lived in this state 
several years, leaning against a wall, 
till at length the very organs of 


life were converted into bone.”* 
dl 





* His skeleton is preserved in Trinity 
College in Dublin, as well as that of Ma- 
grath above related. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 





An Address on the Resurrection of 
Christ, delivered in Bunhill 
Fields, Wednesday, Nov. 234d, 
1814, at the interment of Thomas 
Mullett, Esq. Merchant ; who 
died, Monday, Nov. 14, 1814, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his 


age. By John Evans, A. M. 
pp. 28. 
FUNERAL sermons are like 


epitaphs ; they bear a great family 
likeness to each other. Nothing is 
more easy than to write them ; and 
few things more difficult than to 
read them. When they relate to 
private individuals, they cannot 
possibly possess any interest, 
beyond that circle of relatives and 
friends in which the deceased 
moved : the public must be indif- 
ferent about the vicissitudes of a life, 
distinguished from the existence of 
other men by no events that are 
either curious or instructive; and 
as they are necessarily laudatory 
compositions, it can seldom hap- 
pen that they contain those diseri- 
minating touches of character 
which may improve others by ani- 
mating them in the pursuit of 
attainable virtue, or deterring them 
from the practice of familiar vices. 
We willingly allow, however, ‘that 
Mr. Evans has succeeded as well 
a8 most of his predecessors in simi- 
lar labors. He bas chosen an ap- 
posite text, (**He is not here, but 
is risen”) and treated it with that 
propriety which the occasion sug- 
gested. The brief memoir of Mr. 
Mullett, which he has iucorporated 
with the sermon, is not wholly 
Dninteresting ; but we have room 
only for the following anecdote. 


“ Among the many anecdotes with 
which the deceased amused and inter- 
ested his friends, there is one, respect- 
ing General Washington, that he told 
me, which must not be lost. When 
Mr. Mallett first visited the United 
States of America, it was at the close 
of the war, when he was introduced 
to General Washington. With this 
great and good man he passed some time 
at his seat, Mount Vernon. Beside other 
flattering marks of attention, General 
Washington, when alone with him in 
hislibrary, asked him, if he hadseen any 
individual in that country who wascom- 
petent to the task of writing a history 
of that unhappy contest? Mr. Mullett, 
with his usual presence of mind, re- 
plied—** I know of one, and one only, 
competent to the task.”—The Gene- 
ral eagerly asked—** Who, Sir, can that 
individpal be?” Mr. Mullett remark. 
ed —‘ Cesar wrote his own Commen_ 
taries!” The General bowed and re. 
plied—** Cesar could write his Com- 
mentaries; but, Sir, J know the atroci. 
ties committed on both sides have been 
so great and many, that they cannot 
be faithfully recorded, aud had better 
be buried in oblivion!” 


The Maskers of Moorfields : a 
Vision. By the late Anthony 
Griffinhoof, Gent. 1 vol. 1815. 


We have heard of one Arthur 
Griffinhoof, whose effusions have 
sometimes delighted us; but with 
the late Anthony of the same name, 
we do not profess to have had any 
acquaintance: not, indeed, that 
we should have thought such ac- 
quaintance disreputable, for the 
defanct Mr. Griffinhoof seems to 
have been a man of some ingenuity 
and much good sense ; But we 
doubt whether he fixed upon the 
fittest subject for exercising those 
qualities. The Maskers of Moor- 
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fields include a very large propor- 
tion of those gentlemen, lawyers, 
statesmen and authors, who, if 
their own opinion were asked, 
would tell you that tlfey have no 
claim at all to an exhibition in that 
suspicious quarter: Mr. Griffin- 
hoof, however, thought differently, 
and he has grouped them together 
in an amusing manner. The fiction 
is pleasing, but not skilfully sus- 
tained. It contains evident marks, 
notwithstanding, of a mind that 
can separate delusive pretensions 
from substantial claims, and knows 
how to estimate the value of tem- 
porary popularity founded upon 
meretricious and casual success, 


The Pilgrims of the Sun ; a poem, 
By James Hogg, 1 vol, 1815. 
Mr. Hoae isone of those self- 

taught bards of which the present 

age has been so prolific. Stephen 

Duck the thresher, James Wood- 

house the shoe-maker, Ann Years- 

ley the milk-woman, Robert Burns 
the plougkman, Bloomfield, Biac- 
kett, et cetera, have all, in their 
turn, occupied public attention, 
and obtained from the yoice of 
novelty what. would never have 
been bestowed by the dictates of 
reason. Burns, alone, we except 
from this general condition, be- 
cause he alone, like Shakespeare, 
received from nature powers which 
education could not have improved. 

He was one of those great original 

characters to whom the common 

rules of life are scarcely applicable. 

His poetical flight was sustained 

by a vigor of wing which disdained 

artificial helps. He was equally 
calculated to soar beyond *“ this 
visible, diurnal sphere,” or to float 
with grace, beauty and elegance 
upon the surface. To compare 


Burns with any of the other seli- 
made poets, who have nothing in 
common with him but obscurity 





sain 
of birth and uncultivated minds, 
would be to compare the untamed 
majesty of a stupendous range of 
Alpine scenery, with the neglected 
barrenness of a heath or common, 
Roth, to be sure, would exhibit 
nature unindebted to art; but 
while the one would display her 
in all her magnificent vaiety of 
form, the other would shew her 
only in stunted and monotonous 
uniformity. Duck, Woodhouse, 
Yearsley, are already forgotten: 
and Bloomfiel:|, if remembered 
thirty years hence, will be remem- 
bered only as a reproach upon the 
age that found in bis writings any 
thing beyond a fluent description 
of mere visible nature. 

Mr. Hogg, though vastly inferior 
to Burns, stands somewhat higher 
than Bloomfield. He has a more 
creative imagination, and an infi- 
nitely more felicitous diction: but 
he has faults that outnumber all 
his excellencies, and it is impos- 
sible to pronouhee, of his poems, 
a higher judgment than that they 
ure remarkable as the productions 
of a man so situated. Our readers 
are doubtless aware that Mr, Hogg 
(we use his own words) ‘is a coms 
mon shepherd bred among the 
mountains of Ettrick forest, who 
went to service when only seven 
years of age ; and since that period 
has never received any education 
whatever.” By the latter assertion 
nothing more is meant than that he 
received no education at school 
after bis seventh year ; though the 
construction of the sentence seems 
obviously intended to imply that 
he received no instruction whatever 
after that period. All his writings, 
however, amply prove that he has 
diligently availed himself of such 
intellectual resourcés as chance may 
have placed within his reach. Scot- 
land has produced so few poets of 
eminence that any native rhymster, 
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with only ordinary pretensions, is 
sure to find more than ordinary 
patronage and encouragement ; 
and hence, when Mr. Hogg’s first 
work appeared, some years ago, 
containing a few traditional ballads, 
and sundry copies of verses, in- 
stead of remaining unnoticed, as 
would have happened amidst the 
plenitude of excellence in the 
south, he was immediately sought 
after as a rarity, and couatenanced 
by all whose national taste and 
feelings led them to prefer a Scot- 
tish ballad to an English epic. 
We do not mean to boast of our 
neglect of obscare talent: and 
adduce it only asa proof of our 
opulence, that we can aftord to let 
poets bloom-and perish unobserved, 
because we have always such an 
ample stock upon hand for use. 
Itisonly by encouraging the breed, 
that any country’ cat hope to have 
fine and sufficient supplies: and 
therefore we are far from blaming 
our northern brethren who catch 
linnets and bulifinches till they 
are able to find or rear a nightin- 
gale. 

With regurd to the poem now 
before us, we find something to 
stumble at in the very threshold 
which is commonly deemed un- 
lucky. It is inscribed to Lord 
Byron, and the shepherd addresses 
hislordship, in the following strain 
of quaint affectation : 

Not fur thy crabbed state-creed, war 
ward wight, (hig i 

Thy noble lineage, nor thy virlues 
(God bless the mark !)do I this homage 

plight ; : 

No—’tisthy bold and native energy ; 

Thy sou! that dares each bouud to 

overfly, aaa) 
Ranging thro’ Nature on erratic wing — 
These do | honour—and would fondly 


tr 
With thee a wild aerial strain to sing : 
Then, O! round Shepherd’s head thy 
charmed mavtle fling. 


Lord Byrou will doubtless feel 


duly sensible of Mr. Hogy’s qua- 
lified praise, mend his “ crabbed 
state-creed, ’’God bless the mark ! 
and accept the challenge of an 
aerial flight with his poetical anta- 
gonist. We have not often seen any 
thing more frivolous thau these 
lines, cr composed in a worse taste, 

The action of the poem is a very 
brief, and a very improbable one. 
A young lady ‘ Miss Mary Lee of 
Carclha,’’ who is described as fond of 
lonely meditation aud melancholy 
solitude, is thrown into a trance, by 
the agency of a supernatural being, 
and in that state transported to the 
sui, in whose solar regions she, of 
course, beholds many unphiloso- 
phicat wonders, Her triends mean- 
while, who are alarined at her ab- 
sence, set out in search of her, and 
find her body (for it was her soul 
only that partook of the beatific 
visions) quietly lying upon a green 
bank ; and as they never suspected 
that the young lady’s iminaterial 
part had taken a short leave of ab- 
sence, they very naturally con- 
cluded Miss Mary Lee was dead, 
and after atime of decent mourn- 
ing buried her. Her soul, however, 
iscarefully brought back by her 
aerial companion, and being re- 
stored to her body, (much to the 
discomfort of a fat monk who was 
plously employed at the moment in 
divesting it, of certain jewels that 
had been interred with it,) Mary 
Lee awoke in the sepulchre and 


She did not ween [had been ; 
Of the state or the guise in which she 
She did not ween that while tra. 
velling afar, (star, 
Away by the sun and the morning 
By the moon, and the cloud, aud aerial 
bow, [ below. 
That her body was left on the earth 
But now she stood in grievous plight ; 
The ground was chilled with the dews 
of the night ; 
Her frame was cold and ill at rest, 
The dead-rose waved "upon her breast.”’ 
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She returns home, frightens the 
old porter, alarms the maids, and 
terrifies her mother; but at last 
marries, ** by some dev’lish cantrip 
slight,” the heavenly youth who 
had been her guide through the 
etherial regions, 

Such is the wild and improbable 
fiction upon which this poem is 
founded ; and yet, though it re- 
volts the mind at every step, be- 
cause it wants the coherency of 
even remote possibility, it cannot 
be denied that it holds the atten- 
tion by the occasional felicity of its 
language and sentiments, It is 
divided into four parts, and each 
part is composed in a different 
mode of versification. Neither blank 
verse, however, nor the heroic cou p- 
let, seem to be within the reach of 
Mr. Hogy, whose muse appears to 
most advantage in the easy and fami- 
liar octo-syllabic strain. In a poem 
which is avowedly composed in 
English, why are Scottish words, 
and additions so frequently used ? 

Mr. Hogg, in endeavouring to 
write quite original very often be- 
comes turgid. Thus we are told of 
thesuu, ‘ taking his draught of 
dew ;”’ by which we suppose it is 
meant to imply that he is a huge 
water-drinker : and when Mary Lee 
is up in the clouds, she is said to 
** hang o’er the profile of the world.” 
These, and similar touches of the 
bombast, prove that Mr. Hogg 
wants what very few of his country- 
men possess, good taste; a defi- 
ciency which is eyually proved by 
his liberal use of new coined words, 
such as ** cloudlet”’ for a little cloud, 
quite in the manuer of Ambrose 
Phillips ; and of the reduplication 
of others, as ‘ onward, onward,” 
*¢ around, around,” ** deep, deep,”’ 
“© far, far,’’ cum multis aliis. The 
followmg extract, too, will abun- 
dantly prove the utter want of 


taste in Mr, Hogg, and the extra- 





vagauce of his judgment. The 
aerial travellers having arrived at 
the solar regions, they approach the 
abode ofthe deity, who we are left 
to suppose, resides in that fiery ele- 
ment. Butthe manner in which he 
learns the transactions of this 
nether world is thus described : 


‘* Ten thousand thousand messengers 
arrived [heaven, 

From distant worlds, the missioners of 
Sent forth to countervail malignant 
sprites (their report, 

That roam existence. These gave 
Not at the throne, but at the utmost 


seats ({phims, 
Of these long files of Genel sera- 
By whom the word was passed. Then 

fast away [renew 
Flew the commissioned spirits, to 
Their watch and guardship in far dis- 

tant tands. [site, 
They saw them, in directions oppo- 
To every point of heaven glide away 
Like flying stars; or, far adown the 


steep, 
Gleam like small lines of light. 
Now was the word 
Given out, from whence they knew 
not, that all tongues, 
Kindreds, and tribes, should join, with 
one accord, 
In hymn of adoration and acclaim, 
To him that sat upon the throne of 
heaven, (them to himself! 
Who framed, saved, and redeemed 
Then all the countless hosts obei- 
sance made, (throne, 
And, with their faces turned unto the 
Stood up erect, while all their coronals 
From off their heads, were reverently 
upborne. flimb. 
Our earth-born visitant quaked = 
The angels touched their harps wil 
gentle hand 
As prelude to begin—then, all at once, 
With full o’erwhelming swell the strain 
arose ; lists 
And pealing high rolled o’er the throned 
And tuneful files, as if the sun itself 
Welled forth the high and holy sym. 
phony ! (streams stood still 
All heaven beside was mut 
And did not murmur—the light wat 
dering winds [of heaven, 
Withheld their motion in the mids 
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Nor stirred the leaf, but huog in 
breathless trance 

Where first the sounds assailed them !— 
Even the windows 

Of God's pavilion seemed to open wide 

And drink the harmony ‘” 


Such stuff as this can surely be 
admired only by children. 

Passing, however, from the ble- 
mishes and defects of Mr. Hogy’s 
poem, we shall now introduce our 
readers to some of its beauties, for 

sages of great beauty it un- 
doubtedly has. 

The following description of her 
return to earth, together with her 
companion, is not without merit. 


“ They reached the bower, where 
first at Mary’s knee, [to be 
Cela arose her guide through heaven 
All, all was still—no living thing was 
seen ! green! 
No human footstep marked the daisied 
The youth looked round, as something 
were unineet, [complete. 
Or wanting there, to make their bliss 
They paused—they sighed—then with 
a silent awe, 
Walked onward to the halls of Carelha 
They heard the squires and yeomen, 
all intent, 
Talking of some mysterious event ! 
They saw the maidens in dejection 
mourn, {turn ! 
Scarce daring glance unto a yeoman 
Straight to the inner chamber they 
repair, (there, 
Mary beheld her widowed mother 
Flew to her arms, to kiss her and re- 
joice ; [voice ! 
Alas! she saw her not, nor heard her 
But sat unmoved with many a bitter 
sigh, [her eye, 
Tears on her cheek, and sorrow in 
In sable weeds, her lady form was clad, 
And the white lawn waved mournful 
round her head ! 
Mary beheld, arranged im order near, 
The very robes she last on earth did 
wear, [ kiss ; 
And shrinking from the disregarded 
“Oh, tell me Cela !—tell me, what is 
this 2” 
“ Pair Maiden of the pure and guile- 
less heart, {what thou art ; 
As yet thou knowest not how, ner 


Come, | will lead thee to yon hoary 
pile, [storied isle : 
Where sleep thy kindred in their 
There I must leave thee, in this world 
below ; {should know : 
’Tis meet thy land these holy truths 
But Mary, yield not thou to bootless 
pain, {again.” 
Soon we shall meet, and never part 
He took her hand, she dared not 
disobey, 
But, half reluctant, followed him away. 
They paced along on Ettrick’s margin 
green, {Lindeen ; 
And reached the hoary fane of old 
It was a scene to curdle maiden’s 
blood ! [oan : 
The massy church-yard gate wide open 
The stars were up !—the valley steeped 
in dew ! 
The baleful bat in silent circles flew ! 
No sound ns heard, except the lonely 
rail, 
Harping his ordinal adown the dale ; 
And soft, and slow, upon the breezes 
light, [night ! 
The rosh of Ettrick breathed along the 
Dark was the pile, and green the tombs 
beneath ! {of death ! 
And dark the gravestones on the sward 
Within the railed space appeared to 
view, {drew ; 
A grave new opened—thitherward they 
Aud there beheld, within its mouldy 
womb ! 
A living, moving tenant of the tomb ! 
It was an aged monk, uncouth to see, 
Who held a sheeted corse upon his 
knee! 
And busy, busy, with the form was he ! 
At their approach he uttered how! of 
pain, [fane, 
Till echoes groaned it from the holy 
Then fled amain—Ah! Cela too, is 
gone ! (alone! 
And many stands within the grave 
With her fair guide, her robes of heaven 
are fled, (the dead ! 
And round‘her fall the garments of 
The unholy theft which the monk 
of Lindeen was tempted to com- 
mit, and in the commission of which 
he awoke the entranced maid, is 
also well described. 
** Deep feli the eve on old Lindeen! 
Loud creaked the rail m the clover 
green ! {drew.— 
The new moon from the west with- 
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O! wellth monk of Lindeen knew 

That Mary’s winding sheet was lined 

With many fringe of the gold refined ! 

That in ber bier behoved to be 

A golden cross and a rosary ; 

Oj pear) beads full nay a string, 

And onevery finger a diamond ring. 

The holy man no scruples staid ; 

For within that grave was useless laid 

Riches that would a saint entice ;-- 

*Twas worth a conveul’s benefice ! 

He took the spade, and away he is 

gone [alone ; 

To the church-yard, darkling and 

His brawny limbs the grave bestride, 

And he shovelled the mools and the 
bones aside ; {not in fear, 

Of the dust, nor the dead, he stood 

But he stooped in the grave and he 
opeved the bier ; 

And he took the jewels, of value high, 

And he took the cross, and the rosary, 

And the golden heart on the lid that 
shone, 

And helaid them carefully on a stone. 

Then down in the depth of the grave 

sat he, [knee ; 
And be raised the corpse upon his 
But in vain to gain the rings he strove, 
For the hands were cold, and they 

would not move. (gray, 
He drew a knife from his baldrick 
To cut the rings and fingers away. 

He gave one cut—he gave bul one— 
It scarcely reached unto the bone : 
Just then the soul, so long exiled, 
Returned again from its wanderings 

wild; [ream, 
By the stars and the sun it ceased to 
And entered its own, its earthly home. 
Loud shrieked the corse at the wound 
he gave, 
And rising, stood up in the grave. 

The hoary thief was chilled at heart 
Scarce had he power left to depart ; 
For horror thrilled through every vein ; 
He did not cry, but he roared amain ; 
For hues of dread and death were rife 
On the face of the form he had woke 

to life : 
His reason fled from off her throne, 
And never more dawned thereupon.” 


We have only room for one more 
extract, and that shall be the for- 
cible description of her re-appear- 
ance among her family; which is 
written with unquestionable force 
of imagination. 





** Twas lale, late on a Sabbath night ! 

Aithe hour of the ghost, aud the rest- 
less sprite ! 

The mass at Carelha’ had been read, 

And all the mourners were bound to bed, 

When a foot was heard on the paved 
floor, 

And a gentle rap came to the door. 

O God! that such a rap should be 

So franght with ambiguity ! 

A dim haze clouded every sight ; 

Each hair had life and stood upright; 

No sound was heard throughout the 
hall, [cricket’s call ; 

But the beat of the heart and the 

So deep the silence imposed by fear, 

That a vacant buzz sung in the ear. 

The lady of Carelha’ first broke 

The breathless hush, and thus she 
spoke. [so late, 

* Christ be our shield!—who walks 

And knocks so gently at my gate ? 

I felt a pang—it wasnot dread— 

It was the memory of the dead ! 

O !_ death is adull and dreamless sleep! 

The mould is heavy, the grave is deep! 

Else I had weened that foot so free 

The step and the foot of my Mary Lee! 

And I had weened that gentle knell 

From pe light hand of my daughter 
ell! 

The grave is deep, it may not be! 

Haste, porter—haste to the door and 


see.’” 
He took the key with an eye of 
doubt, {about ; 


He lifted the lamp and he looked 
His lips a silent prayer addressed, 
And the cross was signed upon his 
breast; , 
Thus mailed within the armour of 
All ghostly to the door he strode. 
He wrenched the bo!t with grating din, 
He lifted the latch—but none came in! 
He thrust out his lamp, and he thrust 
out his head, [the dead! 
And he saw the face and the robes of 
Onesob he heaved, and tried to fly, 
But he sunk on the earth, and the form 
came bye. 
She entered the hall, she stood in the 
door, 
Till one by one dropt on the floor, 
The blooming maiden, and matron old, 
The friar gray, and the yeoman bold. 
It was like a scene on the Border green, 
When the arrows fly and pierce unseet: 
And nought was heard within the hall, 
But Aves, vows, and groans witbal. 
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The lady of Carel’ steod alone, 
But moveless as a statue of stone. 
‘©O! lady mother, thy fears forego ; 
Why all this terror and this woe ? 
But late when I was in this place, 
Thou would’st not look me in the face ? 
0! why do you blench at sight of me ? 
I am thy own child, thy Mary Lee.” 
“ I saw thee dead and cold as clay; 
I watched thy corpse for many a day ; 
I saw thee laid in the grave at rest; 
I strewed the flowers oe thy breast 5 
d 


And 1 saw the mould heaped over 
thee— 

Thou art not my child, my Mary 
Lee,” 


Over Mary’s face amazement spread ; 
She knew not that she had been dead ; 
She gazed in mood irresolute : 

Both stood aghast,and both were mute. 

“Speak thou loved form—my glass 

is run, 
I nothing dread beneath the sun, 
Why come’st thou in thy winding- 
sheet, 
Thy life-blood streaming to thy feet ? 
The grave-rose that my own hands 
: made, nt 

sée upon thy bosom spread ; 

The kerchiet that mo own hands 

bound, 

Isee still tied thy temples round ; 

The golden rings, and bracelet bands, 

Are still upon thy bloody hands. 

Frem earthly hope all desperate driven, 

I nothing fear beneath high heaven; 

Give me thy hand and speak to me, 

Ifthou art indeed my Mary Lee.” 
That mould is sensible and warm, 

It leans upon a parent’s arm. 


The kiss is sweet, and the tears are 
sheen, [between ; 

And kind are the words that pass 

They cling as never more to sunder, 

O! that embrace was franght with 
wonder ; 

Yeoman, and maid, and menial 

poor, [floor, 
Upraised their heads from the’ marble 
With lengthened arm, and forward 
stride, [would bide ; 
They tried if that form their toach 
They felt her warm !—they heard !— 
they saw 
And marvel reigns in Carelha’ t 

The twain into their chamber repair ; 
The wounded hand is bound with cares 
And there the mother heard with dread 
The whole that [ to vou have said, 

Of all the worlds where she had been, 

And of all the glories she had seen. 

1 pledge no word that all is true, 

the virgin’s tale 1 have told to you ; 

But well ’tis vouched, by age and 
worth, 

’Tis real that relates t@ earth. 

From these extracts, our readers 
will perceive that Mr. Hogg is gifted 
with no ordinary powers, for the 
delineation of what has been termed 
pure poetry, His fancy is creatiye, 
and though too often wild and in- 
consistent, yet it carries the marks 
of native force and originality. 
When the circumstances of his 
birth, education, and present con- 
dition are considered, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing him an 
extraordinary man, but not a mi- 
racle. 
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TALK not to me of rosy cheeks, 
Of coral lips and dimpled smiles ; 
Such artful flatt’ry only speaks 
The false deceitful traitor’s wiles. 
Remember, youth, the charms you prize 
Are like the transient rainbow’s shades, 
For beauty in a moment dies, 
But heaveuly virtue never fades. 


Vou, Il. February, 1815, 


For the Harp. 


Wuew the breast from anguish free, 
Hears the flow of harmony, 


How sweet the various numbers prove ! 


But, ah! how vain, 

Resounds the strain 
Though melody, with flatt’ring wings, 
Should sweep with magic skill the strings, 


To glad the heart oppress’d with love. 
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Hopeless Love. 
Asx not why sorrow haunts my breast, 
Why languor steals upon mine eyes 5 
Nor why my agitated rest 
ls broken with continued sighs ? 
"Too plain, alas! these symptoms prove 
My heart a prey to Horeress Love! 


A victim to kecnest woe ! 

No chars, alas! can glad mine eyes; 
No joys can fit the roseate glow 

Upon my cheek, nor check my sighs ! 
Yet there lives une, would soon remove 
The sighs which spring from Hovevcss 

Leve ! 
J. B. 


The Dying Soldier to the Setting 
Sun. 
Yer stay, vet stay, departing beam, 
Nor ineet too soon the Westera wave; 
I would the last expiring beain 
Should grace a Dying Soldier’s grave. 
The helm, which us’d my brow to shade, 
Is resied with *ie evening’s dew; 
My shatier’d limb at distavce laid 
The butter pangs of death renew. 


Yet pleas’d IT view thy closing light, 

Mine eyes thy distant glimm’rings hail, 
Since in the fierce destructive fight, 

My country’s banners still prevail, 


With thee at early morn | rose, 
tesolv’d the daring foe I met ; 

Together let our glories close, 
Fair Sun, together let us set! 


3ut thou shalt set to rise again, 
And move in splendour as before ; 
Whilst 1, amid these heaps of slain, 
Mustset, alas! to rise no more. 
S. W. 
The Tears and Smiles kindred 
Sources, 
In transport’s moment, when the feelings 
glow 
With high delight, if mis’ry’s tale arrest 
The giddy head, it heaves the soften’d 
breast 
With sensitive compassion’s kindliest throe, 
And proves the potent sympathies of woe; 
pon the joyous heart, by Nature’s test, 
As down the cheek, in laughing dimples 
drest 
Tbe holy tears of tender pity flow, 
Tien dread not thou, whose wounded feel- 
ings smart 
To pour thy sorrows on the happy ear 
Of gladness: for the genuine swile and 
tear 
Have kindred sources in the feeling heart : 
And when gay rapture rise, that heart to 
cheer, 
Emotion’s dew-drops then most freely 
start. 
M. J, 
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ANOTHER month has passed, 
and yet not a word has transpired 
that can warrant us in anticipating 
the approaching conclusion of Con- 
gress. Saxony «nd Poland still 
present obstacles which neither iin- 
perial rapacity nor ministerial di- 
plomacy seems able to subdue, 
Prussia, according to the note 
which prince Hardenberg present- 
ed, culculates no less upon the 
faith of treaties than the general 
good of Germaby, for the annexa- 


tion of Saxony to her dominions; 
while Russia, in determining to 
retain Polund, relies only upon her 
power, which, unfortunately, is 
great enough to uphold her wiqui- 
tous pretensions, Amid this squab- 
ble for territory, the voice of justict 
and of reason 1s alike disregarded ; 
and while the sovereigns are soli 
citous only to augment the r-ime- 
rical population of their ates, 
they forget that a throne is strong 
only in proportion as its foundations 
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are laid in the hearts of the people, 
It is impossible not to contrast the 
present conduct of the allied mo- 
narchs with their recent professions. 
When they entered Paris, flushed 
with victory and astonished at their 
own success, they put forth a pro- 
clamation full of wise aud magna- 
nimous sentiments. They aa- 
nounced to Europe that the rights 
of individuals would be supporied, 
and the independence of ancieut 
governments respected ; that the 
ragn of tyranny, and usurpation, 
and aggression, was to be succeeded 
by the mild dominion of the laws 
of justice and humanity, and that 
nations hereafter would repose in the 
security of their own institutions, 
eustoms, and manners. These were 
flattering and soothing prospects 
to millions of human beings who 
had long groaned beneath the most 
awful and degrading boudage that 
enslaved the human race. They 
were listened to with the eagerness 
of men whom despair had made 
credulous, aud they were believed 
with that spontaneous confidence 
which supersedes enquiry. 

But how have 
promises been redeemed ? 
siigle act, emanating from the 
councils of Vienva, has it 
shewn that the allied soverciy 
really fought for the indepeucie nce 
and security of nations? We will 
not allude again to Saxony and 
Poland, The tate of the former 
is still undecided, and may be 
averted ; and the future condition 
of the lutter is yet to be a matter 
of regulation, Let. us, forgetting 
fora moment what is in contempla- 
tion, look at what has been dove 
let us look at Genoa. There we 
behold the first fruits of that may- 
nificent tree of justice, virtue, and 
protection, beneath whose ample 
foliaye the nations of Europe were 
'o be gathered, and repose in amity 


these gorgeous 


By W h it 


been 


and peace. Genoa, that ancient 
republic, whose name stands so con~ 
spicuous jn the commercial history 
of the middle ages; whose contests 
with the Venetians made her for- 
midable, and whose constitution, 
which the patriotism of Doria ob- 
tained, made her respected, has 
been transferred by treacherous 
cabal to a king whom authority 
they detest, and from whom 
they can uever expect to receive 
protection. We will not now en- 
quire whether England has violated 
any pledge which she gave the 
Genoese; we will not enquire 
whether the proclamations of Lord 
W. Bentiack and General Dalrym« 
ple be or be not authentic: on 
those questions the ministers have 
been interrogated, and they have 
loudly proclaimed the rectitude of 
their couduct. However much, 
therefore, present appearances may 
be against them, (and strongly they 
wre we confess) yet we hold it to be 
a point of candour to suspend our 
judgment, at least till they are put 
upon their trial and have offered 
their defence. Independentiy, how- 
ever, of any reference to what may 
have been the previous conduct of 
our own government, the definitive 
act by which Genoa was assigned 
to the Sardinian crown, was an act 
that specially emanated from the 
Congress ; and we huve no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing upon if, that 
it is one as deeply stained with re- 
volutionary principles as any of 
those transactions during the as- 
cendaney of Buonaparte, which 
of Furope, 
overthrew many of them, and at 
last united the whole to beat down 
a power which had raised itself by 
practices so inherently bosule to 
the stability’ of empires and the 
happiness of mankind. Such is 
the first proof we have had of that 
regard for national rights which was 
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was so loudly vaunted by the allies 
when at Paris; and when to this 
overt act of spoliation and dis- 
memberment are added the pro- 
tracted negotiations for the transfer 
of other territories, what have we 
to hope as to the ultimate settle- 
ment of Europe? It is painful to 
think that at the moment we are 
writing, this is the only decisive 
proceeding which we have to record 
of the Congress at Vienna. Whether, 
before our next Retrospect, we shall 
be able to communicate better and 
more permanent proceedings, we 
know not: but we can only hope 
that wiser counsels may yet pre- 
vail, 

No intelligence has yet arrived 
of the ratification of the treaty with 
America, We rejoice, however, to 
add that our successes in prosecut- 
ing the war ad interim, have been 
such as to redound to the national 
honor, The captere of the Ame- 
rican frigate the President, Com- 
modore Decatur, by the Endymion, 
Captain Hope, was an action as 
brilliant in ajl its circumstances of 
decision, bravery, aud skill, as any 
that are recorded in the naval an- 
nals of our country, It is strongly 
rumoured also, that Sir rtvanan, f 
Cochrane, and the army under 
General Pakenham, have obtained 
some successes in an expedition 
against New Orleans: but no au- 
theutic intelligence upon the sub- 
ject has arrived. Every thing shews, 
Tcsaey. (the finances of America, 
and the indisposition of her people 
for the war) that had the contest 
been prolonged, we might have de- 
manded higher terms than we did; 
though it is doubtful whether in 
policy or justice we ought to desire 
better. 

The cessation of the American 
war happily removed the only re- 
mainii.s pretext which ministers 
could have assigned for continumg 


the Property Tax; aud we have 
now most heartily to congratulate 
our countrymen upon the aban- 
donment of that detestable impost. 
The country too may congratulate 
itself upon that temperate and con- 
stitutional expression of its feelings 
upon the subject; for had there 
not prevailed such a feeling from 
oue end of the kingdom to the 
other, and had not that feeling been 
conveyed to government by innu- 
merable petitions, most certainly 
we should have had to endure that 
tax another year. The lingering re- 
luctance with which ministers re- 
signed it, and the pathetic funeral 
oration which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pronounced over it, 
when he proposed his new taxes, 
prove the affectionate regard which 
they entertained for it, and how 
unlikely it was that they would ever 
have. abandoned it spontaneously. 
While, however, we rejoice in that 
freedom and liberty which, when 
duly exercised, must always pre- 
vail, let us not forget one thng— 
a future war and the Property Tax 
will go hand in hand together. 
Mr. Vansittart repeatedly urged 
upon the attention of the house that 
it ought to be considered as a fund 
of resource in case of emergencies; 
and the only emergencies that can 
arise to require it, are wars. Let 
us then be careful how we are 
again plunged into hostilities, aud 
again burthen ourselves with so 
hateful a tax. We confess we 
should be happy to see its death 
celebrated throughout the kingdom 
on the 5th of April, with public 
rejoicings. 

The taxes which have been sub- 
stituted to supply, in some degree, 
the deficiencies created by the abo- 
lition of the Property Tax, are ofa 
nature as unexceptionable -as taxés 
can well be, It, is evident that 
there aye heavy arrears to bring up, 
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and as those arrears can be met only 
by new taxes, we think there is 
reason to rejoice that they are of so 
moderate and equitable a character. 
The whole amount to be raised by 
them is £.5,000,000, Our readers 
will find im our parliamentary de- 
bates, an account of the proceed- 
ings of the house upon this ques- 
tion, with Mr. Vansittart’s state- 
ment of the present condition of the 
public revenue, 

Parliament assembled on the 9th, 
and, except some teazing questions 
from the opposition, the only sub- 
ject of importance that has come 
before itis the proposed alteration 


in the Corn Laws. They have been 
deeply occupied with it, and it 
seems to be the sense of a great 
majority of the house, that the pro~ 
tecting price should be 80s. This 
will certainly have the effect of 
raising the price of bread at first : 
but from the stimulus that it will 
give to agriculture, its ultimate re- 
sult must be, we apprehend, to 
keep bread at a permanently lower 
price than if free importation were 
allowed. We shall abstain, how- 
ever, for the present, from going 
into any details, and reserve for a 
future opportunity a more elaborate 
enquiry into the topic. 
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Poxisu Oak TREES. 

THE following is an article com- 
municated to the Board of Agricul- 
ture by Mr. Hove. ‘ lu Poland there 
are three sorts of oaks, (the quer- 
cus,) robur, gr the common; the 
cerris: and another sort, which [ 
have not met any where else in my 
travels in Europe, except on the 
river Bug: this is the sort which 
supplies the English navy with 
their crown planks. This tree has 
hardly any collateral branches in 
its infant state, which is so com- 
mon to all the other known sorts. 
After having raised itself from the 
acorn to the height of seven feet, it 
assumes a diagonal form, or posi- 
tion, and the tops of such trees in 
the plantations are quite entangled 
with each other: but on arriving at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 


they acquire a height of from twen~ 
ty-four to thirty feet, begin to form 
a crown, gradually erect themselves. 
and become majestic and stately 
trees. The leaves of this tree are 
much narrower, longer, and more 
deeply cut in than the robur; the 
bark is perfectly smooth, and the 
acorn long and pointed. On my 
leaving the district of Belsk, where 
they grew, five years ago, but few 
of these trees remained, as the Jews, 
who are the renters and fellers of 
timber, had cut them down indis- 
criminately, with a view to imme- 
diate profit. Those rich and im- 
mense forests, which skirted the 
river Bug, and wherein I botanised 
sixteen years ago, are now no more, 
there remaining only a few trees, 
very thinly scattered, which owe 
their existence to the circumstauce 
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ouly of their being in situations far 
distant from the riaer, J procured 
considerable quantity of the acorns 
on my leaying Poland, with the 
view of enriching this country ; but 
having sent my collections via 
Dantzig, where the French arrived 
shortly after, I am at this moment 
ignorant of the manner in which 
they have been disposed of. Two 
hundred bushels of acorus, of this 
valuable species, would certainly be 
a great acquisition, if not a real 
source of riches, to this country: 
they would answer for hedge plant- 
ing perfectly well. 

The swirk is another tree that 
would be of great value to this 
country ; itis aspecies of fir that is 
peculiar to the mountains of Poku- 
tia, or mountains of Penitence, 
where Ovid was exiled, The height 
and bulk of this tree is incredible ; 
and it is not very nice in regard to 
soil, as it grows on the most rocky 
and inclement situations on these 
mountains. ‘The white ash of the 
Palatinate of Belsk, and a sort of 
maple, are trees that would also be 
of great value in Englaud: they 
both grow to an immense heighit. 
The Polish king, Jolin Sobiesky, 
was so struck with the size and 
beauty of these trees, that he built 
himself a residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of the forests where they 
grew, and formed a large town, 
which is still in existence, to which 
he gave the name of Jaworrow ; 
Jawor denoting, in the Polish lan- 
guage, this species of acer. The 
black birch, in the same palatinate, 
in the circle of Mosciska,* is a new 
and unknown species ; the wood of 
this tree is more solid than in any 
other of this genus, on which ac- 
count the wheel-wrghts and mill- 








* An estate belonging to Count Falatine 
de Cetner, 





ak Trees. 
wrights give it the preference. The 
quality of this wood is in such re- 
pute, that it is seut to Warsaw, and 
all over Prussia, for their use. I 
have been thus particular in stating 
the places where the above valuable 
trees grow, deeining it not impro- 
bable, that a proper person may, 
ut some period not far distant, be 
sent abroad by goverument to ob- 
tain seed of them. Should sucha 
mission take place, I shall be happy 
to communicate such information, 
with regard to the method that 
should be pursued, as | am _ pos- 
sessed of, and give such farther de- 
tails on the subject as will tend to 
facilitate the object in view. The 
greatest precaution will be neces- 
sary, as the government of Gallitia 
is jealous in the extreme in the ad- 
mission of any stranger into that 
district, having at the mouth of the 
pass that leads to the Pokutian 
mountains, saline works, which uo 
stranger whatever is aliowed to visit. 
The jealousy is so great, that I 
have witnessed gentlemen’s stew- 
ards, who were possessed of the 
least education, sent back to their 
employers, from their estates, and 
illiterate people were, by obliy: 
tion, sent In return to supply their 
places. This is the true reason 
why the Poles know so litHe of 
their own country ; even the court 
of Vienna, which has possessed that 
territory for nearly torty years, 1s 
but little acquainted with the real 
produce of these mountains. 
The following observatiens, that 
] made some years ago at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and also in the vi- 
cinity of Dantzig, may be perhaps 
usefully applied to such plantaticns 
as muy be in situations exposed to 
powertul winds, thereby impeding 
the growth of the trees. In the 
Quada monsoon at the Cape, and 
in some months of the year at Dant- 
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Hercujanenm Mavuscripts, &c. 








zig, the growth of trees is very 
much checked by the powerful 
winds; they lean always in the di- 
rection to which the wind points, 
and their teps have the appearance 
of being clipped with shears. This 
circumstance has induced me to re- 
mark, that the trees in the direction 
of the wind suffered much less than 
those that opposed or crossed its 
course: [ always, therefore, recom- 
mended my friends abroad to plant 
their fruit trees in a direct line, and 
with the course of the prevailing 
winds, by which means its pressure 
was in a great measure broken when 
they grew up, having a more free 
and unobstructed pastage. The 
method that appears the most pre- 
ferable, is to plant the trees in the 
form of a triangle, sixteen feet asun- 
der, always in a line, leaving an 
wtermediate space, or alley, of 
thirty feet between the rows, which 
may either be cultivated with grain, 
orleft for pasture, as the soil and si- 
tuation of the ground will admit, 
or the discretion of the proprietor 
may direct. 


The following is an account of 


a process for curing mackerel. 

The salt used for pickle is Bri- 
tish salt, refined by fusion ; in which 
operation the impurities are sepa- 
rated by precipitation. 

The strength of the brine in which 
the fish are pickled is in specific 
gravity in proportion to water, as 
1205 to 1000. 

The following plan is recom- 
mended for the cure. 

The fishing boats to take out 
with them vessels containing brine 
ofthe strength above mentioned, 
and the moment the mackarel are 
caught they are to be put alive into 
this brine, without gutting, or any 
other preparation. 

That on barrelling them, a sur- 





plus of dry salt be added in the 
cask, to strengthen the brine, which 
is become weaker from a portion of 
the salt of the brine being absorb- 
ed by the fish, and the natusal 
moisture of it, | 

That this is all the necessary ope- 
ration, That the expense of the 
saltis very little, as government 
allows a drawback of the duty on 
all salt used in’ the fisheries. 

it is believed that mackarel pick- 
led in common salt would soon pu- 
trify, but that they may be pre- 
served with large grained Cheshire 
salt, but this is not equal to there- 
fined salt, which contains 570 parts 
of marine acid, 425 parts of soda, 
and only 5 parts of extraueous mat- 
ter, in 1000 parts of the salt. 


The unrolling and explanation of 
the manuscripts found in Hercu- 
Janeum, are pursued with much 
industry by Messrs, Rosini, Scotti, 
and Pesette. They have, under the 
patronage of the government, pab- 
lished some fragments of a Latin 
poem upon the war between Mark 
Anthony and Augustus, and a con- 
siderable portion of the second book 
of Epicuras upon Nature. The 
above gentlemen do not despair 
of finding the whole treatise of this 
author. There has also been com- 
mitted to the Press a moral work of 
Pisistratus the celebrated disciple 
of Epicurus; likewise some frag- 
ments of Colote upon the Lycidias 
of Plato, and of Caniscus upon 
Fricudship. The entire work of 
Phylodermes upon Rhetoric is now 
nearly completed. 


Count Rzewiski, of Vienna, is 
said to have in his possession an 
Arabic manuscript, written in the 
time of the Crusades, which records 
some curious particulars relative 
to the use of gunpowder in war, 
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Imitative Granite, &c. 








and which also contains a genuine 
receipt for the Greek fire. 

M. Bordier Marcet, the relation 
and successor of M, Ami Argand 
Marcet, the inventor of the lamps 
called after him, Argand’s lamps, 
hus made considerable improve- 
ments in regard to the lighting of 
public streets. The mayor of Va- 
logne has certified that his lamps 
with parabolic reflectors, which 
have been used in that town since 
October last, give so good a light 
thata person may see to read with 
ease at the distance of 120 yards ; 
that they are very little affected ei- 
ther by rain or wind, and that the 
quantity of oil consumed by each 
of them is only one ounce and one-~ 
fifteenth perhour. Thus the whole 
town is now better lighted by eigh- 
teen of M. Bordier’s lamps, than it 
was formerly by forty on the old 
plan. 


A method has been discovered by 
Mr. Turner, near Vauxhall, of fa- 
bricating very elegant and splendid 
embellishments for ball-rooms, sup- 
per-rooms, pillars, temples, &c, by 


a compesition ; to which the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts have 
attached the name of Imitative Sce. 
nite Granite. It is capable of 
being applied either on wainscoting 
or bare walls, or on walls already 
papered, and while it may be made 
to resemble the most beautiful mar- 
ble or granite, particularly when 
assisted by lights, its charge does 
not exceed that of other ornamental 
painting or papering. 


Among the precious MSS. of the 
Oriental Library of Monte-Casino, 
which may be considered as the 
cradle of sciences and letters, after 
the barbarism which fellowed the 
destruction of the Roman empire, 
there has just been found a Greek 
MS. of Apollonius Evander, the 
nephew of Apollonius ef Rhodes, 
Among other important objects 
which this MS. contains, is a very 
detailed account of the eruption of 
Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus. A 
learned Hellenist will soon give us 
@ translation of this work, with the 
Greek opposite to it. 
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Corn Laws. 
BY the Act of the 45 Geo. 3. ifthe 


average price of the twelve maritime 
districts be found on the 15th of 
February under 63s, per quarter, 
the high duty prescribed by that 
Act is to take place, and be con- 
tinued for three mouths, till the 
next aggregate average appears in 
the Gazette. 

As the high duty may be con- 
sidered equivalent to a prohibition, 
this, together with the expectation 
among the farmers of some altera- 
tion in the Corn Laws, probably 
caused the rise which took place in 
most kinds of grain in the London 
market on Monday. 

The following duties are payable 
on importation, except from the 
province of Quebec, and the other 
British Colonies and Plantations in 
North America, viz. 

Wheat, if the aggregate average 
price at the port of importation is 
under 63s, per quarter—high duty 
per quarter £.] 5s, permanent duty 
—8s, 4d, temporary or war duty. 

ifat or above 63s, but under 66s, 
per quarter—first low duty the 
quarter, 2s, Gd. permanent duty— 
101, temporary or war duty. 

If at or above 66s, per quarter — 
second low duty the quarter, 6d. 
permanent duty—2d, temporary or 
war duty. 

Rye, Pease, Beans—if the agegre- 
gate average price at the port of im- 


Vou, I. February, 1815, 


portation is under 42s. per quarter 
high duty the quarter £.1 2s. 6d. 
permanent duty—7s, 6d. tempo- 
rary or war duty. 

If at or above 42s, but under 44s, 
per quarter—first low duty the 
quarter, 1s, 6d. permanent duty— 
6d. temporary or war duty. 

If at or above 44s. per quarter— 
second low duty the quarter 3d, 
permanent duty—Id. temporary or 
war duty. 

The following duties are payable 
on importation from the province 
of Quebec, and the other British 
Colonies or Plantations in North 
America, yiz. 

Wheat—if the aggregate average 
price at the port of importation is 
under 53s. per quarter—high duty, 
per quarter, £.1 5s. permanent 
duty—3s. 4d, temporary or war 
duty. 

If at or above 53s. but under 56s. 
per quarter—first low duty, per 
quarter, 2s. 6d. permanent duty— 
10d, temporary or war duty. 

If at or above 56s, per quarter— 
second low duty, the quarter, 6d. 
permanent duty—2d. temporary or 
war duty. 

Rye, Pease, or Beans—if the ag- 
gregate average price at the port of 
lnportstion is under 35s. per quar- 
ter—high duty, the quarter, 
#£.1 2%. Gd. permanent duty— 
7s. Gd. temporary or war duty. 

If at or above 35s. but under 
37s. per — low duty, 
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the quarter, Js, 6d. permanent 
duty—6d. temporary or war duty. 

If at or above 37s. per quarter— 
secoud low duty, the quarter, 3d. 
permanent duty—IJd. temporary or 
war duty. 





ExcHEeQuer BILLs. 


By Act of 55 Geo. 3. ¢. 4, passed 
Ist December, 1814, for raising 
the Sum of Twelve millions fice 
hundred thousand pounds, by 
Exchequer Bills, for the Service 
of Great Britain for the year 
1815— 

It is enacted, That the Trea- 
sury may raise £.12,500,000 by 
Exchequer Bills, in like manner as 
is prescribed by 48 Geo. 3. c. 1. 
sec. 1. 

The clauses, &c. in recited act 
extended to this act. Sec. 2. 

Treasury to apply the money 
raised. Sec. 3. 

Exchequer bills to be payable 
out of the supplies for the next 
Session. Sec. 4. 

Exchequer bills to bear an in- 
terest of 31d. per cent. per diem. 
Sec. 5, 

Exchequer bills to be current at 
the Exchequer after April 5, 1816. 
Sec. 6, 

Bank of England may advance 
.8,000,000 on the credit of this 
act, notwithstanding the Act 5 and 
6 Gul. and Marie. Sec. 7. 

Act may be altered this Session. 
Sec, 8. 





EXxcHEQUER BILts. 
By Act of 55 Geo. 3. c. 5. passed 


lst December, 1814, to enable the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury to issue Exchequer 


Bills, on the Credit of’ such Aids 
or Supplies as have been or shall 
be granted by Parliament for the 

Service of Great Britain for the 

year 1815— 

It is enacted, That the Treasury 
may issue Exchequer bills in man- 
ner prescribed by 48 Geo. 3. c. 1, 
payable out of the supplies of the 
year 1814, Sec. 1. 

Clauses, &c. in the recited Act 
relating to Exchequer bills exteud- 
ed tothis Act. See, 2. 

But not to issue Exchequer bills 
on the credit of 55 Geo. 3. c. 3. in 
any other manner than they are au- 
thorized by this Act, &c. Sec. 3, 

Exchequer bills to bear an in- 
terest not exceeding 34d. per cent, 
per diem. Sec. 4, 

Exchequer bills may, at the ex- 
piration of four monthis after date, 
be taken in payment of the revenue. 
Sec. 5. 

Bank of England authorized to 
advance £.8,000,000 on the credit 
of this Act, notwithstanding the 
Act 5and 6 Gul. and Mariw, &c. 
Sec. 6. 





Promissory Nores. 


By Act of 55 Geo, 3. ¢.6, passed 
1st December, 1814, to continue, 
until the 25th day of March, 
1816, an Act for suspending the 
Operation of an Act of the \7th 
Year of his present Majesty, for 
restraining the Negociution of 
Promissory Notes and Bills of 
Exchange under a limited Sum, 
in England. 

After reciting Acts of 17 Geo. 3. 
c. 30, 27 Geo.3. c. 16, 37 Geo. 3. 
c. 32, it is enacted, That recited 
Act of 37 Geo. 3, ¢. 32, be further 
continued, 
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Court of Chancery. 








Court of Chancery, 
Soxiicrrors’ CopARTNERSHIP. 


Lorp CHOLMOND®LEY v. LorD 


CLINTON. 

In this case a question most im- 
portant not ouly to solicitors and 
attornies, but to every branch of the 
profession of the law, and to the 
public, now remains for decision in 
the Court of Chancery. It was 
brought forward upon motion in 
the above cause, under the follow- 
ing state of facts, being all that ap- 
peared to the Lord Chancellor ne- 
cessary to be attended to for the 
decision of the general question, 
Messrs. Seymour and Montriou, 
partners, were employed as solici- 
tors for the defendant, Lord Clin- 
ton. InSeptember last they agreed 
to dissolve the partnership; and one 
of the conditions in the contract of 
dissolution was, that Mr. Seymour 
alone was to remain Lord Clinton’s 
solicitor, to which stipulation Lord 
Clinton assented. Lord Cholmon- 
deley afterwards appointed Mr. 
Montriou his solicitor in this cause, 
and that appointment, after con- 
sulting several legal friends, Mr. 


_M. thought himself justified in ac- 


cepting. The motion on the part 
of Lord Clinton was, that the Court 
should restrain Lord Cholmondeley 
from appointing Mr. M., andMr. M. 
from accepting the appointment, or 
acting for Lord Cholmondeley in this 
cause; and also that Mr. M. might 
be restrained from communicating 
to Lord Cholmondeley such mate- 
rial facts as had come to his know- 
ledge, while he was solicitor for the 
defendant, Lord Clinton. It ap- 
peared that, while the partnership 
subsisted, Mr. Seymour alove had 
been the confidential solicitor for 
Lord Clinton ; and that Mr. Mon- 
triou had, according to his own af- 


fidavit, been concerued merely in 
the open management of the cause, 
or public part of it, and that he 
knew nothing of a secret nature to 
communicate to Lord Cholinon~ 
deley ; and Sir A. Piggott stated, 
that Mr. M. was per fectly ready to 
deny in the most positive terms, on 
oath, that he was the person who 
had given Lord Cholmondeley the 
anonymous information which had 
led him to institute this suit in be- 
half of himself and Mrs, Damer ; 
and it was admitted on all hands, 
that for any thing that then ap- 
peared, Mr. M. might have honestly 
thought that he was justified in ac- 
cepting the appointment, though it 
was insisted that he was in posses 
sion of confidential information. 

In the course of the argument in 
support of the motion, it wasasked, 
speaking to the general question, 
whether it was proper to place the 
suitors of the Court in such a situ« 
ation, that their solicitors might, in 
the middle of a cause, discharge 
themselves, and take the opposite 
side in the same cause, in opposi- 
tion to the general principles that 
solicitors were bound to keep the 
secrets of their clients ? The Court, 
dealing with its own officers, had 
clearly jurisdiction to order in terms 
of the motion ; and even if the right 
wete out of the question, a sense of 
propriety ought to prevent Lord 
Cholmondeley and Mr. M. from 
placing themselves in the relation 
of client and solicitor in this cause, 
On the other hand, it was asked, 
how far it was intended to carry the 
principle,—whether clerks, having 
got some confidential knowledge of 
a cause in the offices of their mas- 
ters, were to be prevented from ac- 
cepting appointments on the other 
side, after they set up for them- 
selves, &c, But suppose it were a 
general rule, that a solicitor who 
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had been employed for one party 
could not discharge himself, and 
take an appointment from the other 
party in tle same cause, this case 
must be an exception, as Lord Clin- 
ton had agreed to the discharge. 
The Lorp CuanceLton—When 
a client employed two partners as 
his solicitors, he was entitled to the 
services of both, If they dissolved 
the partnership, he must retain one 
or both, or neither. Whether a 
man would choose to entrust impor- 
tant interests to two, who were un- 
willing to act together, was a ques- 
tion to which the answer could not 
be doubtful. If he employed nei- 
ther, were either of them to be at 
liberty to take the opposite side ? 
and if he employed only one of them 
as the least evil, was the other to be 
considered as discharged by him ? 
No: the discharge was the conse- 
quence of the contract of dissolu- 
tion between the partners, and not 
the act of the client. As to honour 
and delicacy, and propriety, and so 
forth, he had only to say, as Lord 
Thurlow had said in a case where 
a question was, whether a Noble 
Lord who then sat by Lord Thur- 
low ought to allow interest on a 
debt which he admitted he ought 
to have paid, “ Go to him with 
your arguments about delicacy and 
propriety,—I have nothing to do 
with any thing but the right.” So 
he (Lord Eldon) said in this case— 
«© Go to Lord Cholmondeley and 
Mr. Montriou with these arguments 
—I have only te do with the dry 
question of right.” He therefore 
dismissed entirely from his mind 
all the facts of this case, except as 
they bore on the question of right, 
en fs those consequences, as far 
as they could be foreseen, which 
the decision of the question of right 
in one way or the other would 
involve, It appeared that the at- 





tention of the Court had never kbe- 
fore, as far as he could ascertain, 
been called judicially to a question 
of this kind. They were therefore 
totally without any precedent to 
guide them; and the question 
must be decided on general prin- 
ciples. Whatever the decision 
might be, it must apply to all the 
Courts; and therefore it was fit- 
ting that the attention of all or 
most of the Judges should be called 
to it before it was determined ; and 
the matter must stand over in the 
mean time, till he had an oppor. 
tunity of consulting with the 
Judges, 


CocKERELL v. BARBER. 


The Lonp CuanceLor handed 
down the sminutes of his final order 
in this cause, of the sadler’s son of 
the Strand, who died suddenly 
about twenty years ago, at an hotel 
in the Adelphi, ou his return from 
India, with a personal fortune of 
x .200,000, which consisted of 
£.40,000 in Sicca rupees. 

The poor next of kin, being six- 
teen or eighteen in number, will at 
length be possessed of their distri- 
butive shares. 





PREROGATIVE COURT, DOCTOR'S 


COMMONS, 


Hendy and Hendy, by their Guar- 
dians, v. Hendy and others. 


THIS was a proceeding relative 
to the validity of the will of Thomas 
Heady, late of the Haymarket, de- 
ceased, which was propounded on 
the part of Thomas and Charlotte 
Hendy, minors, two illegitimate 
children of the deceased, and the 
resi luary legatees named in it, and 
opposed by Wm. Hendy, the de- 
ceused’s brother. The widow and 
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the other brothers and sisters were 
also cited to become parties to the 
proceedings, but did not appear. 
It appeared that the deceased was 
a master carman in the Haymarket. 
He died on the 11th of Jan. 1814, 
leaving a widow, from whom he 
had been separated for many years, 
and several relations. He had also 
two illegitimate children, who re- 
sided with him, and possessed a 
considerable portion of his regard 
and affection, one of whom 3s since 
dead. He had repeatedly declared 
his intention of providing for them 
by will to Mr. John + Seobhy of 
King-street, Marylebone, and other 
friends of his; and accordingly, 
some time in August, 1813, made 
his will, in his own handwriting, 
appointing Mr. Darbon to be ex- 
ecutor, and giving him all his pro- 
perty, in trust for the two children, 
with the exception of two guineas 
to himself for a ring, and a legacy 
of 201. to his wife. About the 
latter end of August, being very ill, 
he sent for Mr. Darbon, and upon 
his entering the room, took the will 
from a small drawer or desk, and 
delivered it to him, saying, ‘* I will 
be obliged to you to take care of 
this instrument, which is my will, 
and put it in your iron chest, for 
mm case of my death my drawers 
might be ransacked.” It was en- 
closed in an envelope, sealed with a 
masonic seal, and addressed to ‘* Mr, 
John Darbon, wine-cooper, Maryle- 
bone Street, Golden Square. The 
Will of Thomas Hendy.” Mr. 
Darbon accordingly deposited it in 
his iron safe, where it remained un- 
til the deceased’s death. On the 
morhing afterwards (12th of Ja- 
nuary) Mr. William Hendy, the 
brother, haying called upon Mr. 
Darbon, he returned the call, taking 
with him the will, and a letter he 
d reteived from the deceased in 


the November between the makin 
of the will and his death, to this ef- 
fect:—Mr. Darbon—I have seen 
my brother, William Hendy, with 
whom I have had a great deal of 
talk respecting the two children. 
I would wish you to take him by 
the hand, he being a man of busi- 
ness, and having more time to spare 
than you, and he and his wife will 
take the children under their care. 
This, I beg, in case of my dying. 
I remain, your’s, sincerely, Thomas 
Hendy.” Mr. Darbon read. this 
letter and the will to Mr. Wun. 
Hendy, who expressed great dissa- 
tisfaction at them, and, pretendin 
that he did not rightly sadietgil 
them, desired that they might be 
read again, which whilst Mr. Dar- 
bon was doiug, he suddenly snatched 
them from him, and refused to re- 
turn them, observing, with an oath ; 
that ‘* rather than return them, he 
would suffer himself to be hanged.’* 
Mr. Darbon returned home, and 
whilst the contents of the will and 
letter were fresh in his memory, re- 
duced them into writing, and these 
papers were exhibited properly ve- 
rified on oath, He then went with 
a police-officerto Mr. Hendy’s, who 
denied all knowledge of the will 
and letter. He was taken before 
the Magistrates at Marlborough 
Street, but persisting in his denial, 
wus bound over to answer for the 
assault at the Quarter Sessions. He 
had afterwards several interviews 
with Mr. Darbon, in the course of 
which he acknowledged that he had 
destroyed the papers, expressed the 
greatest contrition for his offence, 
and intimated his intention of de- 
stroying himself. Mr. Darbon re- 
presented to him the dreadful na- 
ture of such a crime, but in vain, 
for a few days afterwards he threw 
himself into the Thames, having 
previously made an ineffectaal at- 
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tempt upon his life with a pistol. 


The rest of the evidence went prin- 
cipally to prove that the will had 
been in existence, by persons who 
had seen it in the possession of Mr. 
Darbon, sealed and endorsed in the 
manner described, and that the de- 
ceased had often expressed himself 
im terms confirmatory of it and its 
contents. 

Nothing was offered in opposi- 
tion, and 

Sir John Nicholl, alluding to the 
Jeading circumstances of the case, 
was of opinion that they were fully 
proved, and he had therefore no he- 
situation in pronouncing for the va- 
lidity of the substance of the will, 
as contained in the affidavit of the 
children’s guardian. He also ob- 
served that Mr. Darbon had acted 
in a’ manner highly creditable to 
himself in taking the active part he 
had to obtain justice for the chil- 
dren under circumstances certainly 
of some difficulty. 


Court of King’s Bench, 
Michaelmas Term, 1814. 
TROVER FOR AN ELECTION CHAIR- 


Harcup v. Bates. 


Mr. Peake moved fora rule to 
change the venue in this case from 
Middlesex to Hereford. The action 
was brought by Mr. Harcup, who 
was the successful candidate at the 
last election for the borough of Leo- 
minster, against the defendant, to 
recover the possession of the chair in 
which the defendant had been chaired 
by his constituents. The chair was 
purchased by the defendant, for three 
guineas, from the persons on whose 
shonlders the honourable member 
had been borne, and the ground of 
the application was, that all the 
witnesses resided in Leominster. 


— a — a —— a 
The Learned Counsel submitted, 


that there would be no great hard- 
ship in the plaintiff’s waiting uatil 
Easter Term for two or three gui- 
neas, the value of the chair. 

Lord Ellenborough—Had you not 
better bring the chair into Court? I 
suppose the plaintiff says the chair 
was his property. Is there any cus- 
tom of the borough in question ? 

Mr. Peake—We say that the 
chair belongs to the burgesses, 

Lord Ellenborough—Who paid 
for it, the Mayor or the Candidate ? 

Mr. Peake—That may be a ques4 
tion at the trial. 

Mr. Justice Bailey—It had much 
better be tried here than at Here- 
ford. 

Lord Ellenborough—If we send 
it to Hereford it may be broken in 
pieces over the heads of the parties, 
or made an instrument of offence 
between them. Let it remain 
where it is; and let the question 
be tried free from irritation, It 
had better be tried in this Court.— 
Rule refused. 


NOTICE TO QUIT. 


Doe ex dem. Prince and Lowton v. 
Atkinson. 


Mr. Parke moved for a rule to 
shew cause why the verdict in this 
case for the plaintiff should not be 
set aside, and a new trial granted. 
It was an action of ejectment, tried 
hefore Lord Ellenborough in the 
Sittings at Westminster, after Tri- 
nity Term, and the single question 
in the cause was, whether the notice 
to quit given to the defendant, was 
sufficient. The premises sought to 
be recovered by the ejectment were 
a counting house and stall in Co- 
vent Garden; and the circum- 
stances of the case were as follow: 
the premises were originally let by 
Prince to the defendaut, upon 4 
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Notice to Quit. 








the suin of 1201. at the rent of 101. 
§s. per annum, to be paid weekly, 
according to the custom of the 
market, at the rate of 4s. per week. 
‘After the defendant had been in 
possession for some weeks, it turned 
out that Prince was not authorized 
to make this letting, but that the 
genuine title to the premises was in 
a person named Hughes, who im- 
mediately brought an ejectment 
against the defendant, and he was 
in the result ejected from the pre- 
mises, upon which he commenced 
an action against Prince for the 
premium he had paid him, and he 
accordingly recovered the money 
back again, the whole debt and 
costs amounting to 280]. Shortly 
after this Mr. Hughes let the pre- 
mises again to the defendant for the 
ame consideration, and upon the 
sume rent which had been agreed 
upon originally between him and 
Prince ; after this letting, Hughes 
assigned his interest in the premises 
to Prince and Lowton, for a va- 
luable consideration, the defendant 
being no party to the assignment ; 
and after this proceeding, the plain- 
tiffs gave the defendant a weekly 
notice on the 22d of April to quit 
on the 30th, according to the usage 
of the market. It was contended 
onthe part of the defendant at the 
tnal, that there ought to have been 
a half yearly notice, inasmuch as it 
vas to be presumed to be a yearly 
holding, by reason of the payment 
of so large a premium as 3201. ; for 
twas argued, that no man in his 
‘nses, would think of paying such 
‘premium for a tenantey from 
which he might be ejected by a 
weekly notice to quit. On the 
other hand it was contended, that 
Prince and Lowton had nothing to 
do with the premium of 1201. for 
they had received none of that 





yearly tevautcy, im Consideration of 


money ; and the teuantcy from its 
very nature being a weekly one, 
aud the receipts being all given for 
a weekly rent, they had a right to 
terminate the tenantcy at a week's 
notice, by virtue of the bona fide 
title vested in them by Hughes. If 
the defendant had any remedy at 
all, it was contended, that his re-~ 
medy lay in av action against 
Hughes, for the recovery of the 
money he had paid to that person ; 
but the payment of that money was 
no auswer to the present ejectment, 
the plaintiffs being, in fact, no par- 
ties to that letting. Lord Ellenbo~ 
rough was of opinion at the trial 
that the plaintiffs being strangers 
to what passed between the defen- 
daut and Hughes, they bad a right 
to recover, it being proved, that the 
letting was a weekly one, and a re- 
gular weekly notice to quit having 
been given to the defendant. 

Mr. Parke now iu this Term con- 
tended, in support of his applica- 
tion for a rule, to shew cause why 
the verdict should not be set aside, 
that the payment of the premium 
imported the true character of the 
letting, for it could never be sup- 
posed that the defendant would 
have given 1201. for a weekly inte- 
rest in a small counting house of 
this description. 

Lord Ellenborough—I think the 
payment of the rent does strictly 
import the quality of the letting. 
A witness, of the name of Kiss, who 
demanded possession of the defen- 
dant, asked him if he held the pre- 
mises by the week, and he said he 
did, and said, he would bold them 
as long as he conld; but upon the 
witness talking to hin ahout un- 
mediately quitting on a week’s no- 
tice, he suid, he had paid Prince a 
large sum of money on coming into 
possession ; but the witness said, 
you have received that back again, 
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Auction Duty. 












aud the defendaat never said it was 
a letting by the year. 

Mr. Justice Le Blane — What 
stronger circumstance can you have 
to prove the character of the letting, 
than what the defendant says him- 
self? The defendant himself says, 
that he held by the week ; nor does 
he make any complaint at the time; 
he only thought he had a lien upon 
the premises, for the money he had 
paid, in which he happens to be 
completely mistaken. 

Mr. Parke—lIt is quite impossible 
he could have paid the money for 
such a holding. 

Lord Ellenborough—He pays the 
mouey for an uncertain tenantcy, 
and he is concluded by his own 
acts. You must take nothing by 
your motion.—Rule refused, 





Court of Exchequer. 
AUCTION DUTY. 
The King v. Marshall. 

Tue Solicitor-General stated, that 
this was an information filed by the 
Attorney-General, on four affidavits, 
charging the defendant, an auc- 
tioneer, with keeping back the auc- 
tron duty on several articles of linen 
sold by him, at his shop near Tem- 
ple-bar, Omitting to pay the said 
duty rendered him lable to 1001. 
penalty for each offence.—Mr, So- 
licitor said, he did not mean to 
make the defendant liable for every 
article sold without paying to the 
revenne the auction duty, but he 
should exact penalties forthe offence 
on four different days. How far 
auctions, such as the defendant 
kept, were beneficial to the public 
he could not say. This auction, 
however, was in a shop near Tem- 
ple-bar, open to the public, where 
they sold pieces of cloth, and other 
articles, from moraing till night. 
A person seut for the purpose weut 


to this place, and became a pur. 
chaser so as to detect the defendant, 

Here a proposition was made, a 
we understood, to pay 300!. that sum 
being 1001. less than the penalties, 
which was acceded to on the part 
of the Crown. 

The Solicitor-General, however, 
stated, that although he had suf. 
fered this case to be compromised, 
he begged it might be understood 
by all auctioneers, that it was the 
intention of Government not to 
suffer this branch of the revenue 
(tie auction duty) to be in the 
slightest degree withheld, and that 
in future no compromise would be 
allowed. 





Court of Common Pleas. 
Hudson v. Sant. 

Tue plaintiff, a farmer at Hamp. 
stead, sought to recover a compen 
sation in damages for the loss of 4 
servant’s services, and an injury 
sustained by having his cart over 
turned. It appeared that his son, 
a young man, who acted as his se 
vant, was driving the cart with his 
mother in April last. At some die 
tance from Hampstead they mets 
coal waggon belonging to the de 
fendant, which by the unskilfal 
management of the driver, came it 
contact with the cart, and dashed 
it to pieces. The unfortunate wile 
of the plaintiff was thrown out and 
killed on the spot. The young mai 
was also disabled, during a cons: 
derable time, from following his 
occupation.—Application was 4 
terwards made to the defendant {et 
a coinpensation, and as the offer did 
not agree with the plaintiff’s sent 
of the mjury, the present acto 
was brought. 

There was no defence, and te 
Jury found a verdict for the plait 
tiff—Damages 501. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 





February 9, , 


THE first meeting, after the long Christ-, 


mas vacation, took place this day, 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat on 
the woolsack abuut a quarter before four 
(clock ; aud prayers were read by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, And, between 
that hour and fiye, a. very considerable 
number of peers attended in their places. 
‘ Several appeals and writs of error were 
ordered to be dismissed, pursuant to the 
petitions of parties: and several orders 
were inade respecting subsequent hear- 
ings. 

Certain papers were presented at the 
bar from the Court of Exchequer in Ire- 
Jand, respecting the cause of “ Marnell vy. 
Blake.” 

Mr. Higham, from the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national! acbt, pre- 
sented an account of the receipts and 
expenditure of that board for the last 
year, ending the 31st of January. 

Also, accounts of the sums received and 
disbursed on grants of life annyities, from 
the th of January, 1808, to the said day, 
ip the year 1815.. 

These documents were severally ordered 
to lie on the table. 


Militia, 

Earl Fitzwilliam rose to give notice, 
that he should, on Wednesday, February 
15th, submit a motion to the Houseon the 
subject of the militia. His lordship re- 
Minded the House, that, ov a former day, 
he had brought forward the question re- 
§pecting the embodied and disembodied 
nilitia, and the observations he should 
have to offer on Wednesday would apply 
W nearly the same subject. 

Lord Grenville adyerted to the propricty 
“having accounts before their lordships 
telative to the disembodying of militia 
rps which had taken place, subsequently 
fo those of which a statement had already 

fen laid upon the table; and he intimated 

‘Mtent 10 move for such production. 
Viscount Sidunouth observed there could 


Vou, Il, February, 1815, 


be no possible objection to the production 
of such an accouut as that contemplated 
by the nable lord. The document could 
be laid before the House either to-morrow 
or Monday. 

Lord Grenville then moved, pro forma, 
that the account be laid before the House, 
which was ordered accordingly, when the 
House adjourned, 





February 10. 

Mr. Hase, from the Bank of England, 
presented the annual account of the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

On the motion of the Ear! of Lauder- 
dale an account was ordered of the duties 
on imports, excepting corn and grain. 
His lordship took the opportunity of 
stating, that there was no intention of 
moving, this session, for the revival of 
the corn committee. 

On the motion of the Earl of Darnley 
some accounts were ordered respecting 
corn imported, 


Consequence of a Recent Court Martial. 

The Earl of Egremont felt it incumbent 
upon him to call their lordships’ attention 
generally to a circumstance of a very 
extraordinary and interesting nature 
which, at Jeast according to rumour, 
recently took place, and rather in the 
hope, that some other noble lord, more 
competent than himself, may be induced 
to. come forward, He did not then mean 
to trouble their Jordships with any motion 
on the subject; but he must express his 
opinion, that some effectual measure 
should be adopted to prevent the effects 
which so illegel and so pernicious a pro- 
ceeding as that to which he alluded, must 
have on the administration of justice: It 
was of the highest importance that officers 
should be protected in that which was 
merely a discharge of their duties; and, 
if ever a case existed which called for 
examiwation, it was such a one as. he 
referred to, in which the example may be 
productive of the most serious conse 
quences, he he then said was merely 
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for the consideration of bis majesty’s 
ministers, whose duty he conceived it to 
be to take effectual measures to prevent 
the injurious effects of such very improper 
conduct. 

Viscount Melville felt’ it necessary, in 
consequence of what fell from the noble 
Earl on the other side, only to observe, 
that the case adverted to had not escaped 
the attention of his majesty’s government, 
and that measures would be adopted 
which would tend to prevent the recur 
rence of similar circumstances. 

Their Lordships then adjourned. 
ooencnendl 

Monday, Feb. 13. 
Corn Committee. 

The Earl of Hardwicke presented three 
petitions, from farmers, landholders, and 
others, for an early revisal of the corn 
jaws. The Noble Lord said it was not 
intended to renew the corn committee. 
The abundant importations and informa- 
tion obtained respecting tlie growth and 
price of grain on the continent had placed 
the question of the corn trade in a situa- 
tion differing from that of’ last session of 
parliament, and he was happy to add, 
there was a disposition on the part of the 
executive government tv relieve the com- 
mittees, by taking the question out of 
their hands. 

Lord Grenville did not himself entertain 
the least hope that any new evidence 
could be essentially serviceable. ‘The in- 
tended measures on the subject of’ corn, 
would in his opinion be far from remov- 
ing difficulties of the country. Those 
measures would only have the effect of 
lifting the burden from thuse who ought 
to bear it, to those who ought wot to bear 
it, and to increase the difficulties under 
which they unfortunately labour. 

Lord Lauderdale considered the ques- 
tion as relating to the preservation aud 
Improvement of capital, one that called 
for the adoption of the executive, which 
was bound to see justice done to persons 
who had so large an interest in the 
country. 

Lond Grenville beard with regret that a 
body so powerful as the executive govern- 
ment, had agreed to advocate a change, 
which he could not consider beneficial to 
the country.—Adjourned. 








Wednesday, Feb. 15. 
Genoa, 

The Marquis of Buckingham alluded’ to 
the transfer of Genoa to Sardinia, and 
wished to know whether Lard W. Bentirick 
was authorised in what he did or not? If 





he was not so authorised, he wished to 
know whether his proclamation had been 
disavowed, and whether the transfer to 
the Sardinian States was authorised by 
the government of this couttry? He 
hoped the answer would be such as would 
remove the disgrace of this transaction 
from the shoulders of the British govern. 
ment, But if not, then he must say, that it 
iwas as disgraceful and flagitious an act of 
Djustice as any transaction that had ever 
taken place’ in the worst times of the 
French revolution. 

The Earl of Liverpool pledged himself 
to sliew,- at the proper season, that the 
British faith had not been violated, and 
that no expectation had been held out 
which had been disappointed. 

The Marquis of Buckingham.—As the 
noble Earl had refused an answer, he 
should move for the proclamations of 
Lord W. Bentinck and Gen. Dalrymple, 
which had appeared in almost every news- 
paper in Europe, and gave notice of a 
motion to that effect for Monday February 


ZVth. 
Militia. 

Ear! Fitzwilliam said, that the governs 
ment had kept the militia embodied when 
there was no law to authorise it. Accord- 
ing to the system now pursued, govein- 
ment was making an inroad on thecon- 
stitution, for the Militia would be converted 
into a pemanent standing army in time of 
peace. Theonly causes of keeping the 
Militia embodied were, insurrection, re- 
bellion, invasion, or imminent danger of 
invasion. His lordship then alluded to 
certain statements of grievances relatite 
to the militia service, which had reached 
him. He-deprecated the idea of a stand- 
ing army thus endeavoured to be intro- 
duced, andconcluded by moving anad- 
dress to the Prince Regent for the imme- 
diate disembodying of the militia. 

Lord Sidmooth was surprised that, 
considering the supposed importance of 
the subject, it had not been brought for- 
ward earlier. Nothing had been done it 
it since October. And now when the 
militia were actually disembodying, the 
motion was to be made. His Majesty's 
ministers had, however, violated no lav. 
The spirit and letter of the whole body of 
militia acts, for they were all embodied in 
the 42d of the King, sustained them. | 

Lord Grenville was peculiarly surpr! 
at the paper which had been laid on the 
table. It contained the opinion of thela# 
officers of the crown onthe act, Buthé 
recollected a period when the judges had 
been called on for extra judicial opinion 
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and they recommended the raising of ship 
money, if it pleased the crown, The crown 
law officers had given crown law of this 
nature within his own memory, but it 
scould not stand a moment in the courts. 

The Lord Chancellor considered the 
jnterpretation of the noble lord as un- 
sound. In this very 42d of the present 
reign, it was enacted, that the king, on 
calling out the militia, may and shall 
communicate the same to parliament, or 
assemble itfor the purpose, within four- 
teendays. Butin no part of the act 
which thus guarded against the royal au- 
thority in calling out, was there a word as 
to disembodying. 

Lord Ellenborough said, if the statutes 
were silent on the subject of disembody- 
ing the militia, what was undefined cer- 
tainly left to the crown a power to exercise 
its discretion, which was to be exercised 
with ananxious regard to proper feelings 
and to public justice. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
under all the circumstances, and with the 
utmost desire to disembody the militia, 
ministers had thought it best to preceed 
by degrees. Accordingly, during the re- 
cess some additional regiments were dis- 
embodied, others were iu a course of being 
disembodied, and all would actually be 
80 as circumstances permitted. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared,—against the address, 27 ; for 
it, 12,.—Majority, 15.—Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 9. 
_ The speaker gave notice that he had 
issued a writ for the Borough of South- 
wark, in the room of Henry Thornton, 
Esq. deceased. 

Sir Wm. Lemon, presented a petition 
against the slave trade. 

Mr. Hyams brought up the accounts of 
the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt. ending on the Ist of 
February, 1815. 


Property Taz. 


Serjeant Onslow presented a petition 
Yrom the mayor and corporation of the 
town of Guildford, in the county of Surrey, 
against the property tax. It was the 
work of men who had cheerfully borne the 
burdens of that tax as long as it was 
necessary, and who only wished for its 
removal when it was no longer so. 

Mr. Ponsonby was desirous of taking 
the earliest opportunity of calling the 


attention of the House to the subject of 
this petition; a subject on which such 
very numerous petitions had been prepared 
all over the country to be presented to 
that House. He now rose to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if his majese 
ty’s ministers had ‘yet 'made up their 
minds as to the course they would pursue? 
He wished to know, whetier or not it was 
their intention to propose a renewal of 
the property tax, which, according to the 
existing law, would expire on the 5th of 
niext April ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if this question had not been asked, it 
was his intention to give notice that, to- 
morrow se’nnight he would call the at- 
tention of the committee of ways and 
means to certain important financial mea- 
sures which he should propose, and which, 
if adopted, would relieve him from the 
necessity of recommending a renewal of 
the property tax. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not sure that he 
rightly comprehended-the meaning of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman; he understood 
him to say that it was not at present his 
intention to propose a renewal.of the 
property tax. He wished to know if -he 
was right in this ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer -said, 
certainly he did not mean to propose a 
renewal of the property tax, if the House 
should prefer the other measures which 
it would be his duty to submit to their 
consideration. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought what had fallen 
rom the Right Henourable Gentleman 
was quite unsatisfactory ; he wished to 
what was his determination? He was 
aware the Right Honourable Gentleman 
did not make up his mind hastily, nor 
always cling pertinaciously to his first 
resolution ; but after the time which had 
passed since the House last met, he ought 
to have been able to make up his mind on 
this subject ; he ought to be able to give 
a decisive answer to the question. Did he 
mean to propose a renewal of the property 
tax, or not ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 
“ I have already answered, that I do not 
mean to propose a renewal of the property 
tax act.—(Hear, hear.)—But it will of 
course be open to the House to have re 
course to any other financial measure 
which they may consider more expedient 
for raising the supplies necessary for the 
public service.” 

Mr. Whitbread observed, there was a 
considerable difference between the first 
statement which the Chanceljlor of the 
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Lxchequer had made th's day, and the 
assertiuns which had fallen from his last.— 
At first he had said, he should not propose 
the renewal of the property tax, if the 
House would adopt certain measures of 
finance, which he intended to bring for- 
ward on Friday the 17th instant, Now, 
if the question were to be put on this 
footing, he considered the proceeding 
contemplated to be one of a most alarm- 
ing vatare. He knew how strong the 
voice of the people was against this op- 
pressive and most inquisitorial tax. I[t 
was known that it was about to be peti- 
tioned against from one end of the country 
to the other ; and was the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman to hold such an impost 
m his hand, to enforce the adopticn of 
any other measures of finance which he 
might propose ? Was he to be enabled to 
say tothem, on bringing forward the pro- 
positions which he had announced—You 
must ddmit these, or the property tax shail 
be renewed? ‘his, from what he had at 
first said, was that which they had to ex- 
pect; but, after the lapse of a few minutes, 
‘he had departed from what he had said, 
and told them he did not mvan to propose 
the :enewal of the pruperty tax, but to 
bring: forward Other measures instead of 
it. Which was the true assertion? By 
which did he mean to abide ? Did he mean 
to say that, un ‘er any circumstances he 
did not mean to propose the renewal of the 
tax in question; or was it to be under- 
stood, tha: if fhe wew measures to be sub- 
mitted t) them were not approved, he 
would have recourse to the property tax 
‘again? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
sure the House would net pledge itself 
not to adopt those measures which the 
situation of the country might make ne- 
cessary. They would take into considera- 
tion the plau which he undertook to sub- 
mit to them, and of which ‘he property tax 
formed no ‘part, and that which should 
appear to the House the wiser measure 
would of course be preferred 

Mr. Whitbrerd understood, fiom what 
he had just héard, thar the first assertion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
the true one—that no relaxation of it was 
interided by the Right Honourable Gen- 
tlemea, 

The petition having been ordered to 
lie on the table. 

General Gascoigae said he was-by no 
‘means satisGied with wat had failen from 
the Chance'lor of the Fxchequer, He 
held in his'hund a petition signed perhaps 
more numerously ,than apy other, as it 


had been signed, he believed, by the whole 
of the inlabiiauts of Liverpool, with the 
exception of about eight or ten. He had 
expected this tax would have been at 
once given up—that its renewal under any 
circumstances would net have been thought 
of, It must be remembered that the 
question was asked before the recess, but 
that no decisive answer had been given, 
What had been said to-day he regarded 
as not Jess evasive than what had been 
stated then.—To him it did not appear 
that ministers were at that time at a loss 
how to make up their minds on the sub- 
Ject, as letters had been written to their 
frends ip various parts of the country, 
from which it was clear that, contem- 
piatine the peace with America, they 
wished to continue the property tax for 
avother year. Whether the communica- 
tions to which he had referred were public 
Or private, was not material :—they had 
been ated upon. He was not satisfied 
with the statement made that day by the 
Chacellor of the Exchequer, and thought 
he would have acted more consistently, 
and in a manner more honvurable to bis 
character, had he fairly and uncondition- 
ally, given up the tax. 

The petition he presented was then read 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions against the renewal of the 
property tax were presented from the 
Boroughs of Grantham and Southwark, 
the inhab tants of Wizan, the towns of 
Sandwich and Plymouth, aad the ward of 
Portsoken. Ordered to I'e on the table. 

Further petitions were presented against 
the renewal of the property tax, from 
Wakefield, Islington, Lower Islingion, 
Twickenham, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, 
from the county of Essex, the wards of 
Aldgate, Farringdon within, Bridgeward, 
the Lord Mayor and livery of London, 
from Coventry, Christ Church, in the 
county of Surrey, and a great number of 
other places, which were ordered to lie on 
the table, “ 


Finance, and Bank Restriction Act. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
gave notice, that he would on Friday the 
17th, call the attention of the committee 
of ways and means to severai plans of 
finance, of which the property tax would 
form no part. He then moved that the 
bauk restriction act should be entered 38 
read, and gave novice, that on Monday the 
15th he should move that the House should 
take into consideration the said act. 

Mr. Horner wished to ‘know, if the Right 
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Hon. Gentleman meant to propose the 


renewal of the bank restriction act, with. 
out first moving that the House should go 
junto a committee on the affairs of the Bank? 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer had 
no intention of moving for such a com- 
mittee; but it was competent for any 
member to bring forward such a motion if 
he thought proper. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the motion now 
before the House gave him an opportuniiy 
of saying afew words on the notice which 
had preceded it, and which he had had no 
opportunity of offering before. He sup- 
posed government were apprised that the 
future situation of Eurupe was settled, 
The noble Lord who had been sent to Vi- 
enna, had not yet reached England, or of 
course he would have been iu bis place 
thatday. He, however, must of course 
suppose, thongh the congress had not yet 
terminated its sittings, that ail those great 
points had been settled, with which the 
negociators had been so loag and so dis- 
gracefully occupied. He wished for that 
information now, which he had endea- 
voured to obtain before, He wished to 
hear that England had no participation in 
the proclamation of Piinee Repnin, of 
which ministers, when the House were last 
assembled, had ‘heard nothing. He 
wished to know if they ha! any knowledge 
of what had been done with the republic 
of Genoa, and :f England could look for- 
ward with security to a state of peace 
from the arrangements made at the con- 
gress. He wishe:! not to dwell on the dis- 
graceful acts—“ if they be acts”—which, 
had emanated from that congress since 
the British parliament was last assembled, 
nor on the disgreceful manner in which the 
subjects which came under the considera- 
tion at Vienna, had been treated, when 
every day hundreds of thousands of human 
beings were disposed of with so little eere- 
Monv, and they heard talk of a balance of 
150,000 being dne from one 
sovereign to another, as if those who thus 
disposed of them had forgot the possibility 
of resistance from the people ; as if op- 
pression and injustice could not again 
rouse the sufferers to fresh acts of violence, 
which might unseat sume of the reigning 
Sovereigns, and renew the scenes of the 
French revolution. On the several topics 
on which he had touched he wished for 
infurmation, and no time appeared to him 
$0 proper for ask ny it, as after the notice 
Which had just-been given on the subject 
*ef finance. 

Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 


8 bjects 


——$— 


siderecsl the conduct of the Honourable 


Gentleman irregular, in bringing the sub- 
jects which he had mentioned into discus- 
sien, when no question respecting them, 
and no authenticated document was 
before the House. At the shme time he 
had certainly no objection to say, once for 
al!, that as bis noble friend (lord Castle- 
reagh), who had attended the sitting of 
Congress, was on his return, and might 
he expected home in a few days, he was 
disposed to await his arrival before he of- 
fered that explanation which had been 
required—-(Hear, hear.)—The House 
would feel that it would be in the power of 
his nuble friend to give fuller avd more 
satisfactory information on all the great 
points which might be touched upon, than 
he could sabmit tothem ; and he therefore 
hoped they would admit the propriety of 
wailing till the noble lord could be pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Ponsonby denied that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was correct in de- 
scribing the conduct of his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Whitbread) as irregular in bringing 
forward those topics to which he had 
thought it his duty to advert. There was 
a question before the House, and one 
which, as it extended tothe whole of the 
money transactions of the country, was 
one into the discussion of which they 
might be fairly introduced. He, for bis 
own part, would say, that if the state in 
which things should be placed was so far 
determined upon at Vienna that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman thought himself justified 
in making his financial calculations for 
the year, he vould have done well to post- 
pone bringing forward the measures he had 
announced, till he could make some state. 
ment explanatory of the arrangements to 
take place. ‘To him it appeared an extra- 
ordinary thing that the Charcellor of the 
Exchequer should give notice that he 
wou'd bring forward some new and impor- 
tantfinancial plan, and yet propose to say 
nothing of the general state of politics. At 
the same time, he might say for himself, 
that he perhaps did not feel this so strongly 
as others inight, persuaded as he was, that 
the House had but one thing to—to di- 
minish as fast as possible the pub .c expen- 
diture of the country. This was required 
by the people, and as they had done all 
they had in their power to do to put down 
the Property ‘T'ax, he hoped they would 
continue their exertions, to procure a re- 
duction of the public expenditure in every 
department of the state. 

‘The motion was then agreed to, 
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Bank cf England Notes. 

Mr. Horner moved that an account be 
laid on the table, of all notes, issued by 
the Bank of England from the Ist March, 
1614, tothe 9th February 1815, distin- 
guishing the post bills fiom the notes pay- 
able on demand ; also the prices of goid 
and silver bars, Portugal gold coins, 
stamped dollars, &c. which was ordered 
accordiugly. 


Shipping on the Lakes of America. 


Mr. Croker brought up an account of all 
ships built in Canada, and of those which 
were destroyed or captured by the enemy ; 
and also all the correspondence between 
his Majesty’s ministers and commissioners, 
on the subject of the ehipping on the Lakes. 

Mr. Whitbresd conjectured that the 
correspondence was submitted to the House 
ina very mutated form, or else that he 
had a forgery in his pocket. He perceived 
a letter from the Right Hon.Gentleman, 
signed with hisown (Mr. Croker’s) name, 
divecting the sale of two frigates, lying at 
Quebec. This order was dated the 27th of 
Jnly, 1814, and was, he believed, in con- 
sequence of a representation from Sir 
George Prevost, that those frigates were 
unnecessary on Lake Ontario. The 
Honourable Gentleman therefore moved, 
that there be presented to the House a 
copy of a letter from the Navy Office, 
dated the 27th July, 1614, and addressed 
to Commissioner Hall, at Quebec, respect- 
ing the immediate sale of the frigates 
Bronte and Psyche. 

Mr. Croker had no objection that the 
letter required by the Honourabie Gentie- 
man should iminediately be submitted to 
the House. Indeed he was not aware of 
its absence, until informed by the Honour- 
able Member, and imagined that it was 
omitted by those employed in the selection 
of the papers, from ,an idea of its unim- 
portance, and not to swell a bulk of indif- 
ferent matter, already increased to too 
jarge a magnitude. ‘I'he paper alluded to 
was a mere repetition of what would be 
found contained in others now on the table, 
and was in reality never acted on. It was 
at first doubted whether those ships could 
be carried up to be rendered efficient on 
the Lake ; but subsequently the difficulties 
obviating the attempt weie removed, and 
one of them was sent up, although the 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) had 
denied the circumstance, but asserted that 
doth were sold. 

Mr. Whitbrea} had misunderstood the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, respecting the or- 
ders sent from the Navy Office to Canada. 


It appears that there were two, of a diffe. 
rentimport, The former authorising the 
sale of the frigates, tlie latter pastially 
contradicting, but not totally recalling it, 

Mr. Croker said, that the order for sale 
was conditional to Sir James Yeo, and was 
to operate in case he did not require to use 
them, 

The papers were ordered accordingly, 


Property Taz. 

Mr. Tierney.—** ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having appointed Friday the 
17th, for the introduction of his new system 
of taxes, 1 would desire to be informed 
whether the Right Honourable Gentleman 
intends to submit previously to the consi- 
deration of the House, the nature of the 
system—the amount to be raised—and the 
branches of our national expenditure to 
which the products are to be applied ??~ 
( Hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. “ The 
Right Hon. Gentleman has totally mis- 
conceived the declaration I had made in 
the early part of the evening. I had stated 
that I should find it necessary, in cense- 
quence of the expiration of the property 
tax, topropose some financial resolutions 
to the committee of ways and means, but 
never had in contemplation the introduc- 
tion of a new system.” 

Mr. Tierney conceived that several new 
taxes were to be imposed as substitutes for 
the property tax, or for the purpose of 
raising sums to liquidate the interest of 
of money borrowed :—but for -whatever 


‘object intended, the House had a right to 


expect a previous statement of the manner 
in which it was to be expended.—( Hear, 
hear.)—It could not be to meet the inter- 
est of any sums lately borrowed; for no 
vote to that effect has as yet passed the 
House, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
marked, that the observations of the Hon. 
Gentleman were rather premature, and 
that it was both impossible and unnecessary 
at present to enter into the explanations 
requireé.— (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to be) informed 
what naval and military forces of this 
country required the imposition of any 
new taxes to defray their expences? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered, that the ministers had not, as yet, 
entered into any final resolutions respect 
ing the naval and military estab!ishments ; 
and that the new taxes were rendered ne- 
cessary in Consequence of the expiration 
of the property tax, but were by no meass 
intended to equal that tax in the amount 
of their product, 
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Mr. Whitbread declared, that with re- 
spect to the nature and object of the ways 
and means, the Honse remained still un- 
informed, He understood that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to open 
the budget ou Friday the 17th, tomeet the 
expenses of the nation; but he has not 
informed what these expenses are, ‘I'he 
property tax was originally imposed as a 
war tax, and cvesequently should no longer 
be esteemed necessary on the return of 
peace—(Hear, hear.)—‘* Can the Right 
Honourable Gentleman inform the House 
whether he expects the return of Lord 
Castlereagh previous to the introduction of 
his financial schemes ?’’ To this the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made no reply ; 
aad 

Mr. Baring rose to observe, that it was 
imposssib'e the House could forin any 
judgment on so important a matter, with- 
out the examination of papers connected 
With the subject, and hoped that such pre- 

vious Communication may be made as to 
enable the members to form an accurate 
Opinion concerning it. 

Mr. Ponsonby Jamented that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did net think it 
Necessary to give a notice of four and- 
twenty hours more on a qnestiun of such 
serivuus importance as the present, than in 
any trifling concern connected with his of- 
fice, ‘*Can he expect us,”? asked the 
Right Honourable Member, ‘‘ to vote new 
taxes, without informing us to what pur- 
pose they are to be applied, or what naval 
and military establishments we are to sup- 
port ? Can he hope to blindfold the House 
$0 effectually as to induce it to raise con- 
siderable sums, without explaining the 
means, or declaring the object ?” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that if he proposed a measure, in- 
consistent with the authorised aud legiti- 
mate modes of proceeding practised in the 
House, he would then admit the observa- 
tions of the Right Honourable Gentleman 
to be perfectly correct. 

The House adjourned. 


Bank Restriction. 
Friday, February 10th. 

Mr. Horner said he was anxious that 
such information as the House was per- 
Mitted to have on the subject of the Bank 
affairs, and which he had moved for yester- 
day, should be in possession of the House 
before the discussion, and he should make 
4 motion on the subject. It was avery 
extraordinary circumstance, that so im- 
portant @ measure as the continuance of 
the Bank restriction should be proposed on 


s0 short a notice as that which had been 
given, Before a measure which was, he 
thought, most’ injurious to the best inter- 
ests of the country, was attempted to be 
carried, the fullest inquiries should be 
made into the state of the currency of the 
country, and the ability of the Bank to 
pay incash. But so far as information 
was opentothem, he should wish it to be 
laid befure the House on Monday next. 
The House had no aecounts of the state of 
the Bank issues from March last to the 
present time, except of some particular 
day of November last, and there was an 
account presented in July for that parti- 
cular time alone. It was to be remem- 
bered, that ever since the Bank restriction 
was under the consideration of the House, 
there had been a very strict watch kept 
over the Bank issues. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to order, on the ground that there was no 
question before the House. 

Mr. Horner said that he had intended 
to conclude with a motion, as he stated 
when he began, and concluded, by mov- 
ing, that the papers which he had yester- 
day moved for, relative to the Bank issues, 
should be laid before the Huuse on its sit- 
ting on Monday, 

Which after some discussion and the 
Tlouse adjourned, was agreed to. 


Monday, February 13 
Admiralty Drotts—Embas.y w Lisbon. 
Mr. Tierney asked whether the Droits 

ofthe Admiralty were in such a state as 
that ministers would concede them to the 
Housé. (Neoanswer.) 

Mr. Whitbread said, the silence with 
which his Right Hon, Friend’s question 
had been received, should not deter bita 
from putting another to the gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench. He would ask, 
whether the expense of that most extraor- 
dinary of all embassies, the embassy to 
Lisbon, had not been increased by an 
additional 1200), a-year to a newly ap- 
pointed secretary of Legation ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was not aware of any such appointment 
having taken place, 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether the 
Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer simply professed himself ignorant 
of the fact, or whether he denied it alto- 
gether? Perhaps some one of his Hon. 
or Right Hon. Colleagues would favour 
the House with a distinct answer. Was 
the part of ignoramus that in which all the 
gentleman on the Treasury Bench were 
determined to appear in? [Here a pause 
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occuired, and the Chairman was proceeding 
to put the question.) Whatever may be 
the hurry of the chairman, or the perti- 
nac ty of the gentlemen on the other side, 
he should still ask, bad such an appoint- 
meut taken place, or had it not? The 
thing was quite notorious—a Lerd of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. Ponsonhy asked, what was to be 
inferred? Did ministers profess igno- 
rance, or did they deny the faci ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the committee was to infer nothing more, 
than that a question was put which he was 
not prepared to auswer. 


Congress of Vienna. 

Mr, Whitbread said, that in the month 
of November last a discussion took place 
upon the subject of a proclamation issued 
by Prince Repnin at Dresden, in which he 
transfers ithe Saxons to the dominion of 
Prussia. But it was denied by ministers 
that the British Negociator was a party to 
it. He (Mr. Whitbread) wou'd now assert 
upon authority, that the Noble Lord was 
a party to this public act, and that he 
afterwards delivered in a note against this 
measure, to which he had formally sub- 
scribed hisname. The inconsistent con- 
duct of the Noble Lord could easily be 
accounted for. fo the first instance, he 
Jent his sanction to this inequitable usur- 
pation ; but when the state of public feel- 
ing in this country induced his colleagues 
to send out fresh instructions cn the sub- 
ject, he protested against it by delivering 
in anote. What was the conduct of the 
British Government uponpoints nvtoriously 
decided, authenticated by public docu- 
ments, and by the conduct of British Com- 
manders? He would instance the an- 
nexation of Gena to Sardinia,—Recol- 
Jecting the public professions of modera- 
tion made by the allies in the commence- 
ment of their career, the invectives they 
had poured upon the unprincipled usurpa- 
tions and annexations of Bonaparte (who 
however did not, like them, dispense with 
the furmality of deliberation and the as- 
signment of some cause)—recollecting all 
this, was it possible notto feei shame, 
indignation and disgust, at the conduct of 
this unhallowed congress? When Lard 
William Bentinck landed in Tuscany, 
bearing upon his banners liberty and in- 
dependence to the people of Italy, a pro- 
clamation was sent forth, calling upon the 
Ttaljans to ra!ly round the British standard 
for the recovery of their honour, indepen- 
dence, aud all those boly rights that are 
eas to men. They aie invited in this 


prociamat on to aspire to the ylorious 
destiny of Spain, Portugal, Holland, and 
S.cily, which were redeemed by England 
and by theirown patriotism from a foreign 
yoke. This proclamation was dated 
March 1814. In November a similar pro- 
clamation was issued to the pegple of 
Geuoa, professing to restore the ancient 
constitution of the republic. If ever a 
nation pledged its faith to maintain the in- 
dependence of another, under the sacred 
obligation of national honour, it was in 
this ivstance ; yet in 1815 its provisional 
government is dissolved, their hopes of 
independence are dissipated—they are 
grossly betrayed, and the public faith of 
England is eternally dishonowred. From 
April 1814, when the British commander 
took possession, to Jan. 1815, the Genoese 
hear nothing of Lord Castlereagh’s move. 
ments at the congress up to this impolitic 
and inhuman act, by which they are deli- 
vered to the king of Sardinia. They then 
find that every promise was delusion, that 
their fate is fixed, and that they were 
selected as the first victims to the ambi- 
tiun of the allies. Even in the wildest 
moments of the revolution, the French 
disguised conquest’and oppression under 
the name of fraternizing—they did not 
act wholly without a pretence. This an- 
nexation of Genoa is effected by a British 
commander, professing to act in obedi- 
ence to the orders of the Prince Regent. 
He (Mr. W.) should like to see this dise 
graceful order produced in the House. 
After this disgraceful deed ministers may 
well shroud themselves in silence. A deed 
which the union of all the powers on earth 
could not justify, and which is perpetrated 
only because the sufferers are too feeble to 
resist. Will ministers declare these things 
to be true, or pledge themselves that they 
are false ; or will they still sit silent under 
the guilt and shame of this odious travs- 
action? Let gentlemen turn their eyes to 
Italy, and what would they find to be the 
condition of that nation—a profound but 
desperate silence, waiting for vengepces 
with characteristie determinations, is every 
where observable ? What has been the 
conduct of that power iv whose capital the 
congress is held? Austria took conditional 
possession of Italy by an agr ement with 
the Viceroy Eugene Beauharno's, 2 per 
son whose honour and valour had procured 
him the enthusiastic attachment of the 
Italians, in spite of the tyranny exeses 
over them by Bonaparte. In pursuance 
of the treaty with this Prince, General bel- 
legarde took possession of Iialy in the 
name oot of Austria, but of the allies 
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but Austria cousiders her 
Italy so absolute, that she is anxious to 
place a garrison in Turin, the capital of 
the mighty monarch whose august pro- 
tection is guaranteed to the Genoese! 
Austria takes absolute possession of the 
Venetian territories, of the republic of 
Lucca, contrary to the avowed principle of 
restoring the ancient governments of the 
Milanese, before the final arrangements, 
when alone she could assert her ancient 
title; and at the same moment that these 
flagrant usurpations are cominitted by 
Austria, England is paying 75,000 troops 
on the Continent, “‘ for the protection of 
States.” He readily admitted the right 
of Austria to the Milanese: but even 
there, what has been the consequence of 
Austrian dominion? What has been the 
fruit of this tree of salvation, so studiously 
contrasted with the tree of liberty ? Exar- 
tions, imprisonments, tortures, aud execu- 
tions ; every freeman denounced as a trai- 
tor, and subjeeted to tribunals without 
authority to judge them, and of a character 
as dark and sanguinary as even the inqui- 
sition. The troops of Italy are dragged 
into Germany contrary to the treaty, but 
before their arrival at their destination 
the skeletons of each regiment only re- 
Main. He hoped there was still virtue 
enough remaining in Europe to protest 
against this disgraceful policy. He 
hoped that there was still in the Bri- 
tish cabinet, even constituted as it now 
8, enough of British feeling to resist this 
career of usurpation and oppression—he 
hoped there was still humanity enough to 
interfere for the preservation of those un- 
happy men who were dragged before un- 
authorised and unrelenting tiibunais. He 
should trouble the House with only a few 
Words more. No objection, he trusted, 
would be felt by ministers to communicate 
the information he had formerly demanded 
respecting the expence of the fortresses in 
elginm ; and elso whether the still more 
extraordinary measure was adopted of 
erecting intrenched catnys between each 
fortress. Ministers no doubt had the ne- 
cessary papers. If he was correctly in- 
formed, a movement of Prussian troops had 
taken place on the left bank of the Rhine, 
by which 
French, 


possession of 


Jelgium was exposed to the 
It required only a glance at the 
Map to perceive that this would be the 
rect consequence of such a movement. 
Had the allies but given to Belgium a con- 
stitution worth defending, neither fortresses 
hor camps would bave been necessary for 
Ns defence. If no satisfactory contradic- 
4on were given, he (Mr. Whitbread) should 


VoL, I, Lebruary, 1815, 


consider the British minister at the congress 
as having sanctioned measures the most 
impolitic in regard to Europe, and most 
disgraceful to England. 

The Chancellor of, the Exchequer could 
assure the Hon. Gentleman, that his noble 
friend (Lord Castlereagh) would be fully 
prepared to meet those charges in his 
place: and with respect to the questions 
put by the Hon. Gentleman, no answer 
would be givento them. (Hear, hear !) 
The present was not the time for exp!ana- 
tion ; when the proper period arrived, they 
should be fully given, 

Mr. Ponsonby beseeched the Speaker to 
cast his eye over the Treasury Bench, and 
declare. whether he had ever seen miuisters 
ina condition more forlorn, or more truly 
objects of melancholy pity. It was not 
for him (Mr. P.) to say whether any por- 
tion of contempt might mingle with his 
feelings of commiseration, 

Tuesday, Feb. 14. 
Corn Laws, 

Mr. Robinson moved that the House 
should on Iriday the 17th, resolve into a 
committee to consider the report of the 
Committee of last sessiou, upon the sube 
ject of the corn trade. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in consequence of the urgency of the 
question to which his Hon. Friend’s notice 
referred, he sbould postpoue until] Monday 
the motion of which he had given notice 
for Friday upon the subject of finance, 


Frechold Estatess—Bankrupt Laws. 

Sir S. Romilly rose, to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to, render the freehold 
estates of persons dying in debt, liable to 
simple contract debts. The measure, he 
said, was precisely similar to one which 
had passed that House with a considera- 
ble majority last session, and therefore it 
would not be necessary for him to dwell 
upon its character at any length. The 
only objectof the bill was, to give to sim- 
ple contract creditors the same remedy 
against real estates as specialty Creditors 
now had ; the claims of specialty creditors 
being always first satisfied. If he should 
be sofyrtunate as to carry his measure he, 
hoped some other individual, more fortu. 
nate than he had been in his endeavours 
to amend our legislative code, would fol- 
low it up by other remedies, which the 
general state of our debtur and creditor 
laws required, The law in England pro- 
ceeded wpon a most extraordinary piin- 
ciple with respect to debtors ; a principle 
of the greatest rigour against the person 
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of the debtor, and the greatest lenity to- 
wards his property. It punished a man 
for not paying his debts, and yet left his 
property, which could pay them, untouch- 
ed. Imprisonment for debt toe often 
became imprisonment for life; and so far 
as the late enactments remedied that mon- 
strous evil, they had bis cordial approba- 
tion. He hoped, however, those enact- 
ments would only be the beginning, and 
would be followed by others which would 
rectify the numerous deficiencies in that 
part of our laws. While the case of the 
debtor was considered, that of the creditor 
ought also to occupy the attention of 
parliament. He hoped some means 
would be devised to put down the many 
artifices by which the fair creditor was now 
deprived of his just claims, ‘Those who 
were opulent and profligate enough, might, 
as the law now stood, protract the pay- 
ment of their debts by writs of error, bills 
in chancery, and various other sham pleas. 
He trusted they would not, by repealing 
the insolvent acts of last session, bring us 
back to that barbarous state of the laws 
in which we were before they were passed. 
Among the evils which have been described 
as flowing from those acts, one was, that 
they diminished credit; but paradoxical 
as it might appear, he confessed he was 
mot sorry to see that sort of credit which 
they affected, diminished. It was not the 
great commercial credit of the country 
that was touched; it was those little 
debts, the facility of contracting which 
added much to the general misery and de- 

ravity of society. The Hon. and Learned 

Tember then concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to subject the 
freehold estates of persons dying in debt 
to the claims of simple contract creditors, 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, no person was 
more an eneiny to perpetual imprisonment 
for debt than he was; and indeed, such 
rigour never could be exercised, for tem- 
porary insolvent acts were frequently 
passed, and liberated those individuals 
who were so circumstanced, While, how- 
ever, he deprecated severe imprisonment 
for debt, he did not think it right they 
should be discharged with so trifling a 
punishment as was now substituted, 

Mr. Horner observed, that in his 
opinion nothing could be more lamenta- 
ble than that the term of the imprison. 
ment of a debtor should be extended for a 
single week, after the complete and satis- 
factory disclosure of his property. 

Mr. Lockhart, adverting to the insolvent 
aet, contended that it had been extremely 
misehievous. Many persons would never 


hesitate to run indebtif they knew that 
an imprisonment of three months would 
exonerate them fromm their obligations, In 
his opinion the insolvent bill bad destreyed 
credit, not only where it was injurious, 
but where it was eminently serviceable, 
and indeed almost indispensable. 

Leave was then granted. Sir S. Ro- 
milly immediately brought in the bill,— 
Adjourned, 





Wednesday, 5th Feb. 
Removal of the Post-Office. 

The Sheriffs of the city of London 
brought up a petition from the common 
council, praying for leave to present a 
petition, (notwithstanding the regular pe- 
riod for presenting private petitions was 
past) for the improvement of the great 
communication with the north road by St, 
Martin’s-le-grand, and by the intended 
site of thenew Post-office. 

On the question that this be agreed to; 

The Speaker observed, that it involved 
a question of public money, and asked 
whether it had the consent of the Crown? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to signify that assent; at the same time, 
he must vindicate himself from the reports 
that had been spread, of his having threat- 
ened to remove the Post-office out of the 
city ; and by this means prevailing upon 
them to agree to its being placed in the 
situation which had been mentioned near 
St. Martin’s-le-grand. ‘The fact was, that 
from full investigation, he was convinced 
that the business of the department could 
not be carried on adequately~in the pre- 
sent post-office, and it became necessary 
to build another. Several other situations 
in the city had been pointed out, but all 
of them had been found more or less in- 
convenient. The situation pointed out was 
the most convenient for a post-office that 
couldbe found within the city of London. 

Mr. Baring thought, that independent 
of the accommodation to be given, from the 
post-office being placed in oue situation 
rather thau another, the House should 
take into its consideration the great public 
expense to be incurred by the proposed 
pian. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
well knew the objeetions of the merchants 
of London to the proposed removal of the 
post-office. Independent, however, ot 


the accommodation, there was this great 
objection to the new plan, that it would be 
found to cust the country no less than 
800,0U001. which was an expenditure that 
in the present financial state of the country 
he thought the House would uot be dis 
posed to sanction, 
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Sir W. Curtis said, that if it was abso- 
lutely necessary to bave a new post-office, 
he did not care much whether it cost 
800,0001. or 500,000). (Hear, hear, and 
a laugh from the opposition Benches.) As 
to himself in particular, tnere were but 
few men in the city that would feel mure 
personal convenience than himself in the” 
post-office remaining where it was. He 
should, however, support the proposed 
removal, for the purpose of general accom- 
modation. 

Mr. Grenfell thought that the conve- 
nience uf other people should be attended 
toaswell as the convenience of those who 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lombard-street. He believed that a very 
great proportion of the merchants of Lon- 
don lived west of Lombard-street. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the plan proposed the most economical 
that coald be adopted, and that it would 
come cheaper than rebuilding the present 
post-office. 

Mr. H. Sumner was convinced, that at 
a much less expense than was proposed 
for this new building, the present post- 
office might be made sufficient for all 
purposes, 

Sir J. Shaw said, that the city of London 
had but a small interest in the question, 
except that they naturally felt interested 
for the improvement of their capital. 

The House then divided on the receiving 
the Petition—Ayes, 71.—Noes, 24.—Ma- 
jority 47. 

The petition was then presented, and 
referred to a committee. 

Some conversation then took place on 
the propriety of producing not only the 
estimate and plans of the new post-office, 
but likewise of the expense attending the 
plan of rendering the present establish- 
ment sufficiently commodious, 


Embassy to Lisbon. 

Mr. Whitbread enquired again whether 
a Secretary of Embassy, or a secretary of 
legation, was going out to Lisbon at an 
additional expcuse of 1,200]. per annum 
tothe country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the simple fact was, that there was, as 
there had always been on former em- 
bassies, a secretary of embassy at Lisbon, 
Mr. Cassamajor ; and undoubtedly, if that 
gentleman should return, the appointment 
would be filled up. 

Thursday, Feb, 16, 
Bank Restriction Bill. 

The House resolved itself intoa com- 

Mittee, when 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he thought that it would be generally 
agrecd, that, in the present circumstances 
of the country, it would be neither proper 
nor indeed possible for the Bank to resume 
its payments in specie. It would be ne= 
cessary first to know the exact amount of 
our foreign credit and expenditure. It 
would be necessary to wait until,the course 
of exchanges had taken another turn. 
The circumstances of the last year did 
indeed afford a very promising prospect 
for the future. The reduction of the price 
of bullion, as well as the favourable turn 
that the exchanges had taken, had placed 
us in such a situation, that we might 
fairly hope for the restoration of our for- 
mer circulation, which was so much 
desired by many persons. He concluded 
by moving, ‘* that the chairman of the 
committee be directed to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to continue the bank 
restriction act for a time to be limited.’’ 

Mr. Tierney agreed with the Right Hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that the bank re- 
striction act ought to be cuntinued ‘* for a 
time to be limited.” 

The motion was then agreed to.—Ad- 
journed. 

Friday, Feb. 17. 
Corn Lows. 

The order of the day was then read for 
the House going into a committee on the 
corn laws. 

Mr. Robinson, after disclaiming all idea 
of relieving one class of people at the 
expence of another, proceeded to submit 
his resolutions respecting the importation, 
These were in substance as follow :— 

Ist, To permit, at all times, foreign 
corn, meal, and flour, to be imported and 
warehoused, in the United Kingdom, free 
of duty ; except flour to Ireland, which is, 
by law, prohibited: The same to be al- 
lowed to be exported, also free of duty. 

2d, That the average price should con- 
tinue to be calculated as it is now. 

3d, That the importation of corn, for 
home consumption should be prohibited, 
till it arrived at 80s. the quarter, in this 
country—then to be imported free from 
duty. 

4th, That the same principles should be 
extended to our North American colonies, 
substituting 67s. for 80s. 

The Hon. Gentleman said, it was his 
intention now merely to submit that these 
resolutions be taken pro forma by the 
House. 

Mr. Phillips said, it was the duty ofa 
legislature to Jook neither to the intcrests 
of this or that particular order of men, 
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but to take as the only guide and object 
of their deliberative proceedings the com- 
mon interests and the general advantage 
of the community. Taking this principle 
for the foundation of his argument, he 
could not avoid feeling and ‘expressing 
some surprise at the object of their pre- 
sent deliberations. They were deliberating 
on what? To find a remedy for the low 
price of corn. That which had been consi- 
dered in every other age and country as 
a national advantage, was now represented 
as an evil, imperiously Calling for parlia- 
mentary interference. With respect to 
the effect this measure must have on the 
manufacturer, he said, although our ma- 
nufactures were yet in a thiiving state, 
it sho Id not be forgotten that the 
peiiod was approaching, at which all 
Europe would enter into competition with 


us. For himself, he had not witnessed 
the state of the continental manufac- 
tures; but several persons, avd among 


the rest, an Honourable Friend of his, 
the member for Glasgow (Mr. Finlay,) 
than whom no one was better able to form 
an opinion on the subject, had expressed 
to him the great surprise which they felt 
at the degree of improvement to which 
the cotton manufactories of France had 
already arrived. We should soon be en- 
gaged in a serious struggle on this sub- 
ject. Let us not aid our rivals in it. If 
the price of food were raised, the price of 
Jabour would be raised, and if the price 
of labour were raised, the contest would 
be rendered unequal. Let them, in fact, 
do what they wouid, the price of provi- 
sions, and of labour, would become bigher. 
Let not parliament artificially and spon- 
taneously increase this evil. No import 
of corn could take piace without a corre- 
sponding export of our own produce: no 
jutercourse of this kind could be main- 
tained without an encouragement to our 
own manufactures, and an increase of our 
population; and it was in that increase 
that the surest demand and the best pro- 
tection would be found for the agricultaral 
produce of the country. (Hear, her /) 

Mr. Westero was in favour of the reso~ 
lutions. Hesaid, if the European markets 
were lost tous, there were others to which 
we might look, those of South America 
for instance ; and the approaching eman- 
cipation of that country would afford am- 
ple scope for British manufacturing 
industry. 

Mr. Baring said, the present endeavour 
was to prop and bolster up the artificial 
state Of things which exists, and which it 
wou.d be contrary to the interests of the 


country to agree to. He'was rather in- 
clined tu propose the rate of seventy-five 
shillings fur twelve months, and to let 
that rate fail back two shillings per annum 
till it should descend to the pfesent price. 
Perhaps the committee might sit pro 
forma on Manday ; and then he should 
propose counter- resolutions to that effect, 

Mr. Brand spoke in favour ofthe reso. 
lutions. 

Mr. Martyatt said, in a great commer- 
cial coun'ry like this, our manufactures 
were as much entitled to the Conside/ation 
of that Honse, as any other body of men 
in it. Ifthey could not purchase their 
bread at a reasonable rate, our comniod’s 
ties must be under-sold at foreign mar- 
kets, He had been in France during the 
las‘ sumimer, and from what he had seen, 
their manufactures were in a very thriving 
siate. A friend of his, who had hadan 
opportunity of examining into their situ- 
ation more minutely thar he had, assured 
him that one manufactory which he had 
seen was in a most flourishing state, and 
had obtained all Arkwright’s machinery 
in the highest degree of perfection. If the 
present measure were adopted, he was 
afraid it would prove most mischievous. 
He thought eighty shillings was too high; 
it vas a price fixed by the parties them- 
selve 8, and was a war price with war taxes, 
He would support the measure as far as 
seventy-five shillings, but could not agree 
toeighty shiiliogs. Ifthe Hon. Gentleman 
would modify kis proposition, he should be 
glad to wave his present objection to it, 

Sir W. Curtis said, that as rents had in 
all cases double!, and in many trebled, 
daring the war, he saw no rate of taxation 
which could justify the interference of 
Parliament as to the importation of corn. 

After a long discussion in point of time, 
it was agreed that the report be brought 
up on Monday, aud taken into fuither 
consideration on Wednesday. 


Ways and Means.—The New Tares. 

The Chancellor ofthe Exchequer mov ed, 
that the House resoive itself into a com- 
mittee of ways and means for raising te 
supply. 

The House having resolved itself into 
such committee, and the accounts of the 
Inst and present session of the public 
revenue, &c. being ordered to be presente 
ed to the same, 

The Chance!lor of the Exchequer rose, 
and prefaced his speech with assuring the 
committee that it was notin bis contem- 
plation to propose a renewal of the pro- 
perty tax; butin making this assuradce 
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he could not omit the opportunity of re- 
inarking of what invaluable importance 
that tax had been to the public service.— 
(Hear.) It was one of the great means 
by which the public credit had been 
thaintained and secured, and in times of 
the thost trving peri! and difficulty, one of 
the great measures of war supplies which 
had saved to this country a funded debt 
of 300,000.0001. It fad saved to the coun- 
try 9.000,0001. of permanent taxes.  Al- 
though he thought it would have been 
extremely adviseable to continue it fora 
year louger to enable the government to 
wind up the war expences, yet he had 
determined not to recommend such conti- 
nuance, as he wished the tax to be deemed 
a great financial res uree in times of 
emergency, peril, and war. In his esti- 
mation it was one of the best means of 
raising a supply in such a trying period 3 
and this tax in the detail of its system had 
approached very near to perfection, in thé 
manner by which it was made to affect 
landed property ; it was ‘certainly defec- 
tive in the way in which it operated epon 
the trading part of the community. Such 
imperfection arose from the great diffi- 
tulty that had exis'ed of securing a fair 
and candid re urn ; but in the event of its 
renewal, this difficulty might, he thought, 
bein a great degiee removed. He had 
eemed it right to say thas much respect- 
hg the property tax, notwithstanding he 
had it not in contemplation to propose 
ay renewal of it, to prevent any unjust 
odium from being the tax as a 
fhancial measure resorted to in times of 
great pressure.—(//ear.)—But it would 
have been unjust, he thought, even to 
Propose its contimuance in a_ modified 
shape, to a certain extent, because from 
the sudden and great alterations that had 
taken place iu the trading and commercial 
world, the operation of the tax might have 
become very vexatious from being very 
uneq.ial,—-Had it, for instance, continued 
daring present year, its operation 
wouki have bren unequal, and therefore 
oppressive on the farmer. -(Hear.) It 
had alse been s eges'ed, as one of the 
Means of continuing it ina modified shape, 
to tax those 


Ca-t on 


tne 


persons possessing the higher 
hte of income ; but there the difficulty of 
g*tting at the income of any individual 
Presented itself. The s individual 
Might be a partner in a London banking- 
house, one of the firm of a banking-house 
& Bristol, engaged in a manufactory at 
Manches.er, and hold one hundred thou 
sand pounds in the funds—(a laugh ;) such 
Mividual would be taxed at each place, 


ine 





and where be might not have income 
enough, there wouki he escape the tax on 
high incomes. Having said thus much of 
a measure which had been eminently ser- 
viceable in war, and which was not to be 
continued, it might be expected of him, as 
a necessary illustration of the measures 
which he should hereafier propose, that 
he would go into some detail of what he 
expeted would be the expences of the 
current year; but as the war with America 
was still continuivg, the ratification of 
the treaty not having arrived, and as it 
might soon terminate, it was quite impos 
sible for him to give that detail which was 
calculated to be at once satisfactory to 
himself and to the committee. The re- 
sources which he was about to propose 
were, he feared, less calculated to meet 
the present expenditure than one on a 
more reduced scale ; but were he to enter 
into a comparison between the present 
situation of our finances, and that at the 
commencement of the late exiended war- 
fare, the result woul'l be most gratifying. 
Ihen there was a surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund of 2,151,0.01. and now, 
6,417,000!.; and therefore at the close 
of the war there wasa large surplus fund 
tu be disposed of for the service of the 
country. It was true our debt was now 
650,000 0001. when it was at the come 
menucement of the war only 230,000,000). 
bnt then there was an increase of 
20,000,0001. of permanent taxes to meet 
such circumstances. They possessed 
a large unfunded debt, an immense sure 
plus, and improving revenue. As to the 
demands of the present year, to meet 
which he had now to call on the House, he 
was notable to estimate them at 18 or 
14,000,000I1.; and he should be happy if 
it could be found, next year, that they 
were capable of any reduction. To meet 
ths amount he ea!culated on 6,500 OOOL 
produce of the permanent taxes; 6 000,0001, 
of the war taxes to be continued for a time 
to be limited ; and 5,000,001. the produce 
of new the imposition of which he 
about making 
17,500,0001.—and, in additi m to that sam, 
would be two millions, the propor- 
Many of the war taxes, 


taxes, 
Was to propose, together 
there 
tion for Ireland, 
besides the property tax, would be discou- 
tinved, particularly those of tonnage on 
certain manufactured gools exported, oa 
the importation of cotton wool in British 
ships, &c. but he shoald propose that the 
wai taves be continued to the amount of 
6,5°8,000!. He should vow detail some 
of the new taxes which he shuuld propose 
(hear ;) and, first, he would beg to ob- 
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serve, that he did not contemplate any 
new tax on the inhabitants of houses (hear, 
hear.) The tirst tax which he should pro- 
pose, although frequent y talked of, had 
never before been brought forward, was 
one on green-houses, hot-louses, and 
conservatories, of 3s. 6d. per window, 48 
square feet of glass to be deemed a wiusiow, 
whether those buildings were large or 
smal!. This was a tax which he thought 
could not be deemed objectionable (hear.) 
He also proposed to tax the windows of 
warehouses and shops after the same rate; 
and considering how much the trading 
community would be velieved by the dis- 
continuance of the property tax, he thought 
they might bear this. ‘Tuis tax he calcu- 
Jated would produce about 50,00)1 The 
mext rate which he should propose would 
be 30). per cent. on the existing assessinent 
of inhabited houses ‘and occupicd ware- 
houses; and he calculated the former 
would produce 396,000!. and the latter 
150,000!. ‘Then 80 percent, on the exist- 
img assessment on servants, carriages, 
and horses of pleasure—ihe servants to 
produce about 409,0001. exclusive of 
those in trade, which produced 106,000'. 
Horses, 650,000), Carriages, %360,000I, 
Horses, &c. used in husbandry not to be 
taxed.—Also an increase tax on game 
eertificates, which would produce about 
40,000!, and 50 per ceirt. additional on 
the existing assessments of the servaots, 
carriages, and pleasure horses of bachelors. 
(Much laughter.) The whole of these 
taxes he calculated would produce two 
millions and a half. in the custom and 
excise duties he also proposed some in- 
ercase, a duty of 6d, per pound ona tobac- 
co, which would produce about 306,000]. 
and an additional duty of 201. pee ton on 
wine. He should aiso propoxe a tax, 
which although recommended in 1793, 
had never been proposed before, viz. 1d. 
postace on newspapers sent into the coun- 
try per post; and he thought this tax 
could notaffect the stamp duties, as he 
felt convinced that those who had indu ged 
themselves in the loxury of a newspaper 
whilst in London, would not give up that 
enjoyment on retreating to the country fur 
the sake of the penny. Members of par- 
liameut of course, he supposed, would be 
exempt from such postage—(/ond cries of 
no fromall parts of the House ;) and Mr. 
Whitbread across the table said ‘* No, no, 
the meinbers must pay.”)—This would 
prodace about 50,0001, These taxes al- 
together would produce about 3,728,000!. 


leaving still a sum unprovided for. He 
should propose the remainder some other 
evening, particularly an increased duty 
on stamps, excepting those on law pro- 
ceedings. He had received hints to pro- 
pose a tax on beer, but he should be sorry 
to propose any tax on the necessary article 
of life, especially as its price was already 
sufliciently high.—( Hear. ) 

The first resolution being moved. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the brewers 
had only waited to know the intentions of 
ministers—whether any tax op malt was 
intended ; and now that those intentions 
were known, the brewers would take mea- 
sures accordingly within 48 hours (hear.) 

Mr. ‘Vierney, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Bar- 
ing, aud Sir J. Newport reprehended the 
proposed expenditure for a peace estas 
blishment, as unnecessarily large and ex- 
orbitant. 

Mr. Rose spoke in favour of the pro- 
perty tax, contending that it was a great 
financial measure, and Iamented that it 
was not to be continued for a time to be 
limited, that Government might have been 
enabled to wind up the expences of the 
war. 

Af‘er some further observations from 
Mr. Marryat, Sir J.Shaw, Mr. Freemantle, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Grant, Sir W. Geary, 
and other members, the several resolutions 
were put, aud agreed to, and the report 
ordered to be received to-morrow. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should move that the report be taken 
into further consideration on Monday next, 
instead of Friday, as he had originally pro« 
posed, 

Adjourned at eleven o’clock. 

The following are the taxes proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

5s. 6d. on every 48 square feet of glass, 
on the windows of green-houses, couser~ 
vatories, shops and warehouses. 

30 per cent. on the existing assessments 
on inhabited houses and warehouses. 

80 per cent. on the existing assessments 
on servants, carriages, aad pleasure 
horses. ; 

50 per cent. additional on the existing 
assessinents On servants, Carriages, all 
pleasure horses of bachelors. : 

6d. a pound additional on excise and 
customs duty on tobacco. 

¥0!, a ton additional excise duty on wine. 

A penny duty on every newspaper sent 
by the general post office. 

A small duty on the licences to dealers 
in exciseable articles. 
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Covent-Garden Theatre. 

ON Friday, Feb. 3, that old and 
deserving favourite of the public,Mat- 
thews, made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, since the al- 
most fatal accident which happened to 
him last summer, by being thrown out 
of agig in Parliament-street. He was 
received with the most fervent ap- 
plause. He performed with his usual 
spirit, but we fear that he wiil never 
recover the perfect use of his right 
leg. His gait does not betray ao or- 
dinary lameness ; a contraction of the 
sinews, making one Jeg considerably 
shorter than the other, appears to have 
taken place. Much laughter was oc- 
casioned in the commencement. of the 
second act, by the rencontre between 
him and Liston, the latter of whom 
personated the character of Belvi. 
The observation of Matthews, ‘I am 
sorry to see you look so dull; but I 
heard you were hipp’d as well as J,” 
was productive of much laughter. Mr. 
Matthewswas encored in his two songs, 
“ The Mail Coach,” and ‘* Bartlemy 
Fair O! and, though we could not 
oceasionally help fecling a pang of 
cowmiseration, when we saw him and 
his friend Liston hobbling after each 
other; yet such was the vis comica 
which pervaded the performance of 
each, that for the most part, we for- 
got their infirmities, in the contem- 
plation of their scenic powers. 

A new musical piece, in two acts, 
entitled “* Brother and Sister,’ was 
brought out Feb. ist, at this theatre. 
Out of slender materials the author 
has composed a piece possessing con- 
siderable interest. There are some 
pretty songs in it, set by Bishop and 
Reeve; two, of which in particular, 
Were given by Miss Stephens and Miss 
Matthews with much taste, and rap- 
turously encored. A syng by Mr. Faw- 


cett was also loudly applauded. Mrs. 
Liston sung a ballad in a sweet style. 
Liston and Blanchard were irresistibly 
comic ; the first as valet to Don Silvio, 
abounding in diplomatic phrases, and 
the other asan old man, steward to 
Donna Isidora’ Indeed, the piece 
throughout was well received, and 
given out for repetition amidst loud 
applause. 

We select the following song, which 
was sung by Miss Stephens as the 
most beautiful air in the whole piece, 
The idea is evidently taken from 
Mr. Braham’s celebrated song in the 
Devil’s Bridge; the effect of the echo 
is produced by a few notes being 
sung in the loudest mauner possible, 
and after a short pause, repeated so 
softly as scarcely to be heard. It was 
so admirably executed by Miss Ste- 
phens as to excite an immediate en- 
core, with which she readily complied, 
notwithstanding the evident fatigue 
she suffered from the exertion neces- 
sary to give effect to the piece : 

What airy sound floats sweetly round, 

Some spirit seems to play ! 

How did that note on ether float, 

Apd steal my soul away ! 

Still, still J hear the changefal straia, 
It mocks, it echoes me again. 

[s’t fairy ground—are spirits round ? 
Still, still I bear the changefal strain, 

It mocks, it echoes me again ! 

Saturday, Feb. 4th, the dramatic 
amateurs had an opportunity of ad. 
miring Miss O'Neill in a new character, 
For the first time she acted the part 
of Mrs. Haller, -in the Stranger. It 
would be no easy task to describe the 
interest excited by her being announe- 
ed to perform in this play. Of ber 
performance on this occasion it is 
not necessary to say much, as the Ja- 
bours of the critic may with propriety 
be abridged, where praise only is called 
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for. ‘The benevolence ana self-humi- 
Kration which belong to the part, she 
depicted with the greatest felicity. In 
the interview with Steinfort, where 
Mrs. Haller describes the manner in 
which she passes her time, she made 
the character peculiarly interesting 
The delight which sparkled in her eye, 
while speaking of the pleasure she de. 
rived from the children’s sports, of 
which she wassometimes the spectator, 
and the tenour of her tone and man- 
ner, while expressing a wish that 


Their happy laughing hours might last 
for ever, 


was beautifully characteristic, and the 
tremulous accent with which she ut- 
tered the last words, was particularly 
fine. It seemed to indicate grief re- 
sulting from a melancholy knowledge 
of life, that that which she implored 
was impossible. In the last act the 
same praise attaches to her whole per- 
formance. We never saw an audience 
more powerfully afiected.—The mo- 
ment in which Miss O'Neill turned 
from the child to fly to the Stranger, 
was that in which she soared to ex- 
cellence, surpassing all that had pre- 
ceded it. The burst of hysteric laugh- 


‘ter, and the resistless emotion which 


impelled her forward, thrilled every 
heart, and the manner in which she 
sunk through a telenting husband's 
embrace, to fallon her knees, gave 
as finished a representation of peni- 
tence and overwhelming sensibility as 
ever ennobled a theatrical entertain- 
ment. Young, as the Stranger, acted 
m his best style. We never saw him 
iv thischaracter foso much advantage. 
The whole perfurmance was, in every 
respect satisfactory, and the thunders 
of applause which burst: from every 
part of the house, and yet more, the 
tears and breathless attention which 
many of the scenes commanded, prov- 
ed that the talents of the actors were 
properly appreciated by the astonish- 


ed and delighted spectators, The 
house was crowded to excess, and 


overflowed into the lobbies and pas- 
sages. 

At this house the Oratorios com- 
meuced ou Friday, Feb. 10th, with the 
first act of the sublime work of the 





Creation, the principal parts of which 
were sustained by Mr. Braham, Mr, 
Bartleman, Miss Stephens, Mrs Childe 
(a new performer) and Miss Griglietti, 
Mr. Bartleman had the opening reci- 
tativo, and air—‘' In the beginning 
God created the Heavens and the 
Parth,” and which he executed with 
that purity of taste for which he is so 
much distinguished. Miss Stephens, 
in the exquisitely beautiful air—** With 
verdure clad the fields appear,’’ sung 
with the most appropriate sweetness; 
and Mr. Braham, in the grand and vas 
ried air—* In splendour bright is rising 
now the sun,” displayed a power of 
intonation that gave the most sublime 
effect to the author’s conception. The 
tone was so round—so full—so truly 
harmonious, and he descended with 
such delightful taste to deseribe “ the 
softer beams and milder light of the sil- 
ver moon,” that every car was eurap, 
tured. Indeed, we never felt the effect of 
an air more powerlul on the heart,from 
the impressive chastity and pathos with 
which this consummate arlist exeeuted 
the composition, The two next parts 
were a Miscellany. Anew Duetto, by 
Mr, Braham and Mrs. Salmon ; a Re- 
citative, Mr. Barileman ; Pious Orgies 
by Miss Stephens, &c. were all loudly 
applauded: 


Drury-lane Theatre. 

On Saturday, Feb. 4th, a Miss I. 
Kelly made her first appearance in the 
character of Joliet. This lady appears 
very young, and has a good figure, ant 
is altogether not deficient in personal 
attractions. Her face, which is goodr 
looking, if not handsome, is however 
utterly incapable of strong or va 
ried expression. Her eyes are small 
and dark, but neither agacants, nor 
powerful ; ner cay we speak much in 
praise of her voice, which, probably, m 

art owing to the tremor natural # 
4 situation, was pitched at a shrill 
and rather a disagrecable height, from 
which the descent was harsh, aoda@ 
little dashed with vulgarity. She, 
however, went through the part 4 
respectable manner. ‘he former seenes 
of the play were those in which she 
succeeded best. She was playfully 
persuading in the scene with the Nuss, 
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and the conversation with Romeo from 
the balcony was managed with consi- 
derable skill. Some of her faults are 
such as are common to young perform- 
ers—a redundancy of action, and a 
slight tendency to declamation. These 
are faults which may, however, be 
corrected by time and experience, and 
we will hope the best from their effects. 

We observe Mr. Kean has altered 
his mode of delivering one passage 
which we noticed, very much for the 
better: we mean the passage 


“ Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords.” 


Oratorios —On Friday, Feb. 10th, a 
very numerous audience was attracted 
to Drury-lane to hear a New Grand 
Sinfonia, composed by Beethoven, to 
commemorate the battle of Vittoria, 
This compusition, which is intended to 
represent the whole progress of a bat- 
tle, with respect to the arrangement 
ofthe movements, bears astrong re- 
semblance to the Battle of Prague, 
and though, in point of grandeur and 
solemnity, it infinitely surpasses that 
piece, we are not preparedto decide 
Whether Beethoven has been iv every 
respect more successful than his pre- 
decessor in the arrangement of musi- 
cal notes, to represent martial sounds, 
such as clangor of arms, the charging 
of cavalry, the roaring of artillery, 
&. The hattering of the walls of a 
fortress, and several other things not 
at all attempted in the Battle of Prague, 
are however introduced into this ex- 
traordinary piece, with the happiest 
efect.. The Sinfonia of Beethoven 
commences with the national air of 
“ Rule Britannia,” played extremely 
piano, and increasing in loudness as the 

nglish army is supposed te advance to 
the field. Next is heard ‘* Marlbrook,” 
supposed to be played by the French, 
and performed ia the same manner as 
the former air. After a challenge from 
the enemy’s trumpeter, which is an- 
swered by one on the Epglish side, the 
battle commences, and rages with the 
ulmost fury. The progress of the ac- 
tion is described by representations of 

ischarges of cannon and musquetry, 
and of the sounds of various other war- 
ike instruments.—During this move. 


Vou, I, February, 1815. 


ment the composer has ingeniously 
contrived to convey an idea of the fai- 
lure of the French, by the introduction 
of disjointed parts of ** Maribrook ;” 
and, on the rout of the enemy, the 
same air, played in the minor key, 
forcibly expresses a feeling of regret 
and melancholy. Trumpets also echo 
behind the stage to mark the decline 
of the French force. ‘The action ter- 
minates with triumphant sounds, ex. 
pressive of the shouts of the victorious 
party, and the whole conclydes with 
**God save the King,” executed by 
the vocal performers, accompanied by 
a full chorus, and the whole of the 
band.—We rarely ever heard a new 
musical piece receive more applause 
than this ** Battle Sinfonia.” Indeed, 
the subject is such as must make it 
agreeable to the ears of an Englishman. 
It was loudly encored, and ‘* God save 
the King,” which on this occasion was 
arranged in a style peculiarly grand, 
was admirably sung by Madame Sessi, 
Mrs. Dickons, Mr. Bellamy, and the 
other vocal performers. 

The Comedy of ‘* Town and Coun- 
try” was performed, on Monday, Feb. 
13th, for the first time at this theatre, 
for the purpose of introducing Mr- 
Kean to a London audience in a new 
character, that of Reuben Glenroy. 
Of all the characters in which we have 
yet seen this gentleman, this is that 
which affords the best scope for paint- 
ing the passions of real life ; it is that 
in which the actor, if he possesses any 
talent, has the best opportunity of 
touching the finer passions of the soul, 
and in representing the unsophisti- 
cated son of Nature, Mr. Kean was 
eminently successful. His delineation 
of the character throughout was cor- 
rect, but in the scene in which he is in- 
duced to suppose that Rosarie Somers 
eloped willingly with Plastic; and in 
his interview with his brother at the 
gaming house, he more particularly ex- 
celled. He was received throughout 
with the loudest applause, and we have 
no doubt will loug contique to be a 
favourite with the public in this cha- 
racter, Mr. Wallack supported the 
character of Plaistic with much spirit; 
of Dowton and Munden as Cosey and 
Trot, it is unnecessary to say wore, 
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than they performed with their usual 
excellence. Mrs. Glover and Mrs, 
Harlowe were well received in the cha- 
racters of the Hon. Mrs. Glenroy and 
Mrs. Trot : the piece was well received 
throughout, and announced for repe- 
tition, amidst the loudest applause. 

On the 14th of February, Miss Wal- 
stein performed the character of Lady 
Townley, being the last night of her 
engagement. She sustained the part 
with great spirit, and excited univer- 
sal approbation. After the fall of the 
curtain at the end of the play, Miss 
Walstein came forward, and having 
curtsied with grateful elegance to the 
whole house, withdrew amidst ap- 
plauding acclamations from every part 
of the audience. 


An alarming fire broke out about 
four o’clock on Saturday morning, 
Jan. 28th, at the house of Mrs. Wal. 
ford, in Conduit-street, which burnt 
with such furious rapidity, that in less 
than on hour the whole of the premises 
were destroyed. ‘The furniture was 
vety valuable, The early hour at 
which the fire was discovered threaten- 
ed destruction to part of the family, if 
not the whole, as they were allin a 
state of repose, and as the flames were 
so rapidin their course, We are sorry 
to add that one life was lost. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 31, an inquisition 
was held atthe Coach and Horses, in 
Conduit-street, before A. Gell, Esq. 
Coroner for Westminster, on the.body 
of Jobn Walford, aged 15, who perish- 
ed in the fire at the house of Mrs. Wal- 
ford, on the 28th Jan. Mr. William 
Lowes, uncie to the deceased, deposed 
that the fire broke out in the fess 
part of the house, but fram what cause 
coyld not be ascertained ; that about 
five o’clock in the morning, the house 
was ina complete blaze, which burned 
so rapidly that the rest of the family 
had scarcely time, to escape with their 
lives; some carried a part of their 
clothes into the street, and dressed, 
while others dressed in the neighbours’ 
houses. The deceased used to sleep 
alone in an upper room at the back 
part of the house ; aud from the rapi- 
dity with which the fire burned, it was 
impossible to give him apy assistance, 


or acquaint him of his danger, for it is 
supposed a part of the front was down 
before the fire communicated to his 
room; the deceased had been missing 
from the time until about eleven 
o’clock on Monday morning, when his 
head and legs were discovered by four 
men, who were employed in clearing 
the rubbish out of the cellar, complete- 
ly burned to a cinder; his remains 
were put into a shell, and carried to 
the Coach aud Horses for the inspec- 
tion of the Jury. Verdict—Found 
burnt to death. 

On Wednesday, Feb. Ist, about nine 
o’clock, another fire was discovered in 
the shop of Mr. Lewis, linen-draper, 29, 
Red-Lion street, Holborn. The door 
of the shop was broke open bya butch- 
er with his pole-axe, who got admit- 
tance when the fire was burning at 
three different parts of the shop at one 
time.—By the activity of the beadles 
of the parish, and other persons, the 
fire was got under, and entirely extin- 
guished before the arrival of the fire 
men aod the engines. 

A man of the name of Whiting aad 
his wife, who kept a chandler’s shop 
many years in Orchard-street, West- 
minster, were brought up to the office, 
Queersquare, on the following charge: 
it appeared they had a woman lodger, 
who owed them about 18s. rent, which 
she was not able to pay immediately, 
and being sued in the Court of Requests 
an execution was issued out against 
her, which Whiting insisted should be 
pui ia force. Amongst the poor wo- 
man’s things was found a duplicate of a 
shift,which turned out to belong to the 
workhouse ; on being questioned about 
it, she said Mr. Whiting was in the 
habit of buying such articles, Garner 
and Pace, the police officers, heard of 
the circumstance, and went with a 
search-warrant to Mr. Whiting’s house’ 
Afler being there a few minutes, @ 
nurse belonging to the children’s ward, 
in St. Margaret’s workhouse, came to 
offer some children’s frocks for sale: 
the officers then tovk her, aud Mr. and 
Mrs. Whiting into eustody,. and pre- 
ceeded to search the house, where they 
found property to a considerable 
amount, of every description, but par- 
ticularly women’s wearing apparel, 
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supposed to be all stolen: they brought 
a great sack full of shifts, shawls, hand- 
kerchiefs, children’s frocks, &c. to the 
office. The Overseers of St. Marga- 
ret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, 
owned 14 of the shifts, and one shift 
was owned by the Overseers of St. 
Ann’s Parish. The Magistrate ex. 
pressed his abhorrence of this mode of 
robbing, and committed all the parties 
for trial at the ensuing scssions. 

Early in the morning of the 8th of 
February, a barge, laden with iron, 
while waiting to enter the London dock, 
from some unforeseen circumstance, 
suddenly sunk; and two men, who 
were supposed to be asleep in the cabin 
met with a watery grave; one of the 
bodies was found, by putting down a 
hoat-hook into the cabin. 

A Sailor’s Frolic.—Karly in the 
morning of the 10th of February, a 
sailor, who had lately been paid off, 
andwho hadhis girl and a fiddler riding 
about the streets the preceding night 
in a coach, strolled into Covent-garden 
market, where he was asked by an 
Irish basket woman, if he wanted any 
thing carried for him? He answered, 
he wished toa place where he could 
get some breakfast. The woman wish- 
ing to go home to her lodgings in St. 
Giles’s, proposed to take him to a cof- 
fee-shop, the corner of High-street, 
which he agreed to; he went and 
lighted his pipe, and sat cross-legged 
inher basket, and began to smoke 
while it was fixed upon her head. She 
then set off, followed by an immense 
concourse of people of everydescription, 
and without once resting, carried her 
load to its destination, when the sailor 
rewarded her with a pint of gin anda 
one-pound note, declaring it was the 
pleasantest ride he ever had in his life. 

Steam-Boat. A new steam-boat is 
launched to run between London and 
Gravesend. it has performed its first 
Journey against wind and tide, in two 
hours and a quarter. The vessel is 
very commodiously fitted up, and ca. 
pable of holding 300 persons. It con- 
simes, during the voyage, half a chal- 
dron of coals, The expence of each 
Eaieser is fixed at 2s. 6d.; but it 

jas the advantage of landing its pas- 
‘engers without the aid of wherries, as 


it throws a platform from its side to 
the wharf—avoiding, thereby, not only 
the danger, but the extortion practised 
the watermen, , 
A respectable young man, having 
caused an advertisement to be put in 
a morning paper, in the beginning of 
February, offering a handsome douceur 
in lieu of being provided with an ade- 
uate permament situation in one of 
the public offices, he was shortly fa- 
voured with a reply from a person 
holding chambers in the neighbourhood 
of Sherborne-lane, in the city. A meet- 
ing was proposed, and a situation of- 
fered to the gentleman in Somerset. 
house, which was to be rendered per- 
manent and secure. The proposal was 
instantly accepted, the sum demanded 
as acompensation, six hundred pounds, 
was instantly paid. Certain documents 
were then exchanged, two of which, 
drawn up on parchment, were signed 
by certain individuals. He afterwards 
discovered that the whole was a gross 
imposition, the vender of places a 
cheat, and the parchments forgeries. 
The Gentleman having immediate re- 
course to legal advisers, an arrest of 
the delinquent was determiped upon, 
but it was too late. It was then re- 
solved to search his apartments, and a 
warrant being obtained, Harrison and 
Brown, two officers, were dispatched, 
when the chambers were forced, and a 
quantity of papers seized, whese con- 
tents, itis expected, will lead to a dis. 
covery of long-practised fraud. In the 
mean time, the most diligent search is 
making for the impostor. 
On Wednesday evening, Feb. 15th, 
an inquest was held atthe Old Swan 
ublic-house, Swan stairs, London- 
ridge, before I’. Shelton, Esq. Coroner 
for London, on the body of Richard 
Deakin, who was found drowned in 
the river Thames on the preceding day. 
John and William Cross deposed, 
that they were fishermen, and on Tues- 
day moroing early were dragging for 
some sacks of corn, lost from a barge 
in the river, and between the second 
lock under the bridge they dragged up 
the body of the deccased ; he appeared 
to be on the sand at the bottom, from 
the appearance of his shoes, and the 
knees Ay ~ breeches: he had is. in 
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s Iver, and 8d. in copper, but no watch, 


handkerchief. uor pocket book: they 
took him to Swan-stairs. 

J. Probart deposed, that he was clerk 
and warehouseman to the deceased, 
who kept a warehouse at 91, Watliag- 
street, iu the Manchester-line; he also 
kept lodgings in Nicol’s court, Doc- 
tor’s-commons, where witness was with 
him last Tuesday fortnight, and had 
some brandy and water with him: he 
told witness he should go into the Bo- 
rough that evening, as he must attend 
at Guildhall the next day, where he 
should be detained for some time ; not 
appearing as usual next morning at 
the warehouse, witness nade enquiries 
respecting him, when the following 
letter, here produced, was found in his 
room :— 


** [ am damned sorry [ did not do your 
business; I thought I did, but this re- 
mains for another brush: you well remem- 
ber refusing ne credit, and preventing my 
getting goods, refusing me a recommenda- 
tiou: then I swore I would be revenged. 

J. M. T. 
«« Shepherd and Shepherdess fields, Jan.18.” 


This witness being asked by one of 
the Jury, whether that wasthe Mr. 
Deakin who had been so ill-used five 
weeks ago, answered in the affirma- 
tive: he was again asked if he knew 
any thing of that matter ?— Witness re- 
plied, that the morning after that trans- 
action, a man came lo him very early 
with one of Mr. D’s cards; in conse- 
quence of which, he went and found 
him surrounded by agreat number of 
peuple, who did not offer him any as- 
sistance, in a ditch in the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess fields, with his clothes 
nearly torn off his body, and a rope 
round his neck ; he had him conveyed 
to the Britannia public-house, where 
he was taken care of. He was then 
asked if Mr. D. received any bodily in- 
jury? He said he received a great 
contusion on the back of his head, to 
which Dr. Young had applied twelve 
leeches, and that he had a mark from 
the rope in his neck, which he fre- 
quently said was benumbed, and in 
short, that he was at times quite ina 
low and desponding state, compared 
with what he was Before the circum. 
stance happened. 





Samuel Cook, porter to the deceas- 
ed, corroborated the above evidence, 
and added, that the deceased was a man 
of very peuurious habits ; that he often 
had a pint of beer and a biscuit, be- 
cause he would not go out to dinner, 
that he thought he did not dine the day 
before he was missing, or for six days, 
he was a batchelor about 50 years of 
age, and was particularly attentive to 
business. 

The Jury then had three points to 
consider ; first, whether Mr. D. from 
the recent treatment he had received, 
was insane, and drowned himself; or 
whether he met any of the apparent 
enemies, who sent the letter, and used 
himill, and afterwards had thrown him 
into the river; or whether he fell into 
the river, and was drowned, as on view- 
ing the body, it appeared he received a 
violent blow on the forehead, which 
made his nose swell, and which very 
possibly he might have received in 
either of the above circumstances; 
however,as no proof could be produced 
of either, the Jury returned their ver- 
dict—Found accidentally drowned. 

Old Bailey.—The Sessions commenc- 
ed yesterday, before the Judges Heath 
and Dallas, and the City officers. 

Jos. Sweet, an attorney, was indicted 
on the charge of maliciously ra 
at Samuel Sewell, with intent to kill. 
The prosecutor, who was described 
by the Counsel, to be an accountant, 
went to the house of the prisoner 
to collect a debt of 21. 18%, He saw 
the prisoner, and informed him bis 
errand, that he had called for a debt 
due toa Mr. Brodie. The prisoner 
after some conversation, threatened to 
kick the prosecutor down stairs, and he 
endeavoured to do so, but failed in the 
attempt, he armed himself with a mus 
ket, when Sewell fastened himself into 
a room, and in endeavouring after. 
wards to escape down stairs, the prison- 
er fired at him. On a question from 
the Judge, the prosecutor could not 
swear the piece was loaded, and the 
allegations in the indictment not hav- 
ing been made out, the prisoner was 
acquitted, 

Wm. Lacon, Susan his wife, and Sa 
rah Ward, were indicted for high trea- 
son, in feloniously and traitorously ¢0- 
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louring blanks, and thereby making 


counterfeit money. The wale prison- 
er had been detected in uttering coun- 
terfeit money, which circumstance led 
to. a discovery of his residence, al- 
though he gave the officers of justice a 
fictitious address. On the officers en- 
tering the house, which they effected 
by scaling some walls, they found the 
materials for colouring, aquafortis, 
cream of tartar, and blacking, lo give 
the hase coin the appearance of having 
been in circulation, besides shillings, 
sixpences, &c.in an unfinished state. The 
roof against Lacon, the man, was de- 
ective, as he was absent, according to 
evidence, when the prisoners were de- 
tected, and consequently could not be 
aiding and abetting in the treason. He 
was acquitted, but the two females 
were found Guilty—Death. 

Marlborough-street.-- A case of much 
importance came on to be heard at this 
office on Saturday, Feb.11. A com- 
plaint was first made that a boy had 
stolen Jace from the cloaks of the 2d 
regiment of Life Guards. - The boy in 
question was a musician in the regi- 
ment, and the case was dismissed for 
want of a regular information. Such 
was completed ou Saturday, and 
Mr. Alley, on the part of the pawn- 
broker, agreed that his client had pur- 
chased the lace which was old, but had 
given more than the real value for it. 
The learned Counsel contended that 
the Act which provided against the 
purchasing of King’s stores, required 
that the thing received niust be entire, 
areal substantive thing, and not a com- 
ponent part. Besides, the pawnbroker 
felt that he was not knowmgly doing 
wrong, or acting fraudulently, as he 
gave more than the thing was worth, 
George Hicks, Esq. the Magistrate, 
over-ruled these objections, and con- 
vieted the defendant in the penally of 
5l. There were other informations, 
but they were waved at the instance 
of Gen. Barton, the commanding offi- 
cer, whose only desire was to set the 
pawnbroker right, and put an end to 
this traffic. 

Queen Square. On Thursday, Feb. 
15th Washington Thompson was fully 
examined on the charge of robbing 
Francis Dukes, of the Rose and Crown, 





Dowuing-street, of about 701. m Bank 
votes by breaking open the drawers in 
the landlord's bed-room. About four 
or five months ago, the period at which 
the robbery was committed, the pri- 
soner lodged with Dukes; and as 
no other person was in the house, 
he went up stairs while Mrs. D. and 
the servants were in the kitchen, sus- 
“seine attached to him, and he was 

rought to this office in consequence. 
Many examinations took place, but 
Dukes being unable to substantiate the 
charge by adducing legal proof, Thomp- 
son was discharged. After the dis- 
charge, new circumstances of a very 
suspicious character, came to Dukes’ 
knowledge, and the result was, that the 
first opportunity the officers had again 
to apprehend him, which was done by 
Pace, the officer, in the pit of Covent- 
garden theatre. 

The new circumstances consisted in 
whal came to the knowledge of the 
servant of Mrs. Thompson, prisoner's 
mother, on the day of who was 
examined, Thompson’s last discharge, 
having been brought from her situation 
in Essex, for that purpose. She 
said, that being about to use the 
copper, she was proceeding to clear 
out the fire-hole, when out tum- 
bled a small bundle, consisting of 
one of Thompson’s handkerchiefs, en- 
closing 371. in notes, and a pair of 
po pistols. She very well remem- 

ered that there was a 20I. bank-note, 

anda 5l. country bank, and endorse- 
ments on each of the notes, but as 
she could not read, she could not 
tell what those indorsements were. 
Her mistress (Mrs. T.) took the par- 
cel from her, but, on Thompson being 
discharged, he came and had the 
money, 

The publican, Dukes, said, that 
amongst the notes which he had lost, 
was a 201. bank-note, and a £1. country 
bank note, being the amounts and 
notes described by the servant; and 
that he had written his own name on 
the back of each note lost by him, 

The Magistrate (Mr. Fielding) ex- 
pressed his regret that such strong evi- 
dence was not of a more completely 
legal character, for he considered it as 
leaving little doubt of the fact that 
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Thompson had got the money; but 
as the property had not been identified 
in a tangible manner, and as none of 
the property could be traced to the pri- 
soner so as to raise a question for ajury, 
he must be discharged. 

Thompson’s irons were thenknocked 
off, and he was discharged, it being un- 
derstood that he was to be found at his 
uncle’s, a respectable potatoe and corn 
dealer in Oxford-street, in the event of 
any new evidence coming to light. 

Hatton Garden. Thomas Stiff, an ill- 
looking fellow, and Mary Stiff, his mo- 
ther, a woman about 80 years of age, 
were brought up on Wednesday, Feb. 
15th, for examination, on a charge of 
fortune-telling. The circumstance which 
led to their detection was purely acci- 
dental. On an examination before the 
Magistrates the preceding day, a wo- 
man stated that she had been to the 
Wise Man to know the truth of what 
she then stated. Hutt, the officer, 
picked from the woman the name and 
address of the Wise Man, and sent a 
woman there to have her fortune told, 
who laid the information, and the great 
astrologer, and his books, cards, and a 
great number of fetters, from his nu- 
merous correspondents, were brought 
to the office.—Amongst his letters are 
some from Nott, the famous swindler, 
now in Newgate ; and also from Nailer. 
A valuable gold watch, chain, seals, 
and key, and five silver watches, were 
found in his possession, supposed not 
to be honestly come by. 

Mary Price being sworn, said, that 
she, in company with Martha Freeman, 
went the preceding day to the prisoner 
Stiff's house, No. 5, Paragon-place, 
Walworth, the prisoner’s name was 
on the door. Witness knocked, and the 
door was opened by a young woman : 
witness said she wanted to consult the 
wise man, and she was informed by the 
servant that he was then in his other 
house, which was No, 1, in the same 
place. Witness and her companion 
went there, and were shown iuto a 
small waiting-room, with seats all 
round; she was then infermed by the 
female prisoner that the Wise Man was 
then in his stady, and very busy witha 
lady, and that from the number of 
persons he had to see, it would 
be at least two hours before her turn 


came. There were three ladies and 
two gentlemen in waiting then in 
the anti-room. Witness returned then 
to this office, and informed Hutt and 
Limbrick of her success, they accompa. 
nied her to the place, but stopped out- 
side till she came out, it was six o’clock, 
when she went in, and she was 
there two hours. The female prisoner 
demanded half-a-crownbefore she could 
get to see the Astrologer. Witness 
es her a three-shilling piece that 
ad been previously marked by the 
officer, and then she gave witness a 
small piece of lead about the size ofa 
farthing, as acheck, which she was to 
lay on the Wise Man’s desk. She was 
then shown up stairs, to the door of 
this learnéd man’s study. The Astro- 
loger (as she described,) was sitting at 
a table, which was covered with books 
of astrology, physiology, palmistry, in- 
terpretation of dreams, moles, and 
other subjects of that nature, with 
the different calculations and figures 
drawn on paper before him ; there 
was also apair of globes, and many 
other things to impress the persots 
who came in with a great idea of his 
knowledge. Witness laid down her 
check, and then told the prisoner she 
came to have her fortune told ; she 
said, that she had it in contemplation to 
o in partnership with another person, 
But before she entered into an engage 
ment of that kind, she wished to con- , 
sult him, He looked at her for 
some time, and at length he desired 
her to take her ring off her finger, 
before he began. She did so, and be 
looked at her,and then wrote something 
with a pencil; he at last said, that the 
person whom she intended to go Mm 
partnership with was rather unfortunate, 
and he would advise her not to join that 
person, it was not because she was not 
honest, but she had not luck ; but that 
another woman would propose to 0 
into partnership with her, and in whos 
partnership she would thrive, and that 
she might know this woman she wo 
wear a blue mantle, and have a ditt 
ple in each cheek when she smiled. Wit 
ness took her leave, and shortly aftet 
the officers came in and took them both 
into custody. The prisoners were te 
manded for another examination. 
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ON the evening of Wednesday, the 
95th of January, about-half past seven 
o'clock, one of the most melancholy 
events occurred in Norwich, that has 
been known for many years past. A 
person of the name of Bendy, who had 
cohabited with a young woman of the 
name of Mary Garrod, residing in the 
parish of St. Stephen, in consequence of 
a fit of jealousy, aggravated by cireum- 
stances of a pecuniary nature (in which 
he charged Sse with involving him,) 
sent for her to a house in which she 
had been an occasional visitor; the un- 
fortunate victim obeyed the summons, 
she sat down in the room, and after a 
few words had passed she arose to leaye 
him, when Bendy presented a pistol at 
her, discharging it: the contents en- 
tered the left side, just under the arm : 
he immediately discharged another 
pitol at his own head, but resting the 
muzzle of the weapon only on its edge, 
il failed in the effect intended: the 
wound thus inflicted being only a lace- 
ration of the scalp and destruction of 
theright ear. Messrs. Fayerman and 
Hartis, surgeons, St. Stephen’s-street, 
having been desired to attend, they, on 
tramination, found the woman in a 
most dangerous state, the contents of 
the istol having entered just below the 
axilla, taking a lateral direction-beneath 
the muscles, penetrating between the 
fifth and sixth ribs, passing the left 
lobe of the ‘lungs without injary, but 
king an apparent direction through 
the diaphragm, and losing itself in the 
ihdomen. “At eleven o’clock she was 
‘onveyed to the Norfolk and Norwich 

ospital, where she now lies without 
opes of recovery. Bendy, after an 
“amination by Thos. Back, Esq. was 
detained until Thursday morning, 
Yhen, after the depositions of witness- 
Shad been taken and sworn to, the 
Pisoner was fully committed for trial 
“the ensuing assizes by the mayor. 















Murder.—T uesday, Feb. 7th, a bar- 
barous murder and daring robbe:y 
were committed at Dagnall,in Bucking- 
hamshire, on Mrs. Mary Hall, who 
was found murdered in her house about 
twelve o’clock on the above day 
There is every reason to believe that 
the horrid deed was perpetrated be- 
tween nine o’clock and the above hour, 
as she was seen forthe last time by 
her neighbours at that time. The 
wounds appear to have been inflicted by 
a bill-hook, as one was found close to 
the body ina very bloody state. A 
chest was found broken open, and cash 
and notes to the amount of about 3501. 
stolen; a variety of other articles of 
property were also discovered to have 

een carried off. On the discovery 
being made, a general alarm took 
place in the neighbourhood, and a num- 
ber of persons went in pursuit of the 
perpetrators of the horrid deed. Two 
suspicious characters were in conse- 
quence apprehended, and were taken 
hefore the silting magistrates at Great 
3erkhampstead, and underwent an ex- 
amination. It appeared that the pri- 
soners called themselves T homasYoung 
and James Worth, and stated, that 
they had been at Dunstable, in Bed- 
fordshire, which is about three miles 
from Dagnall, It was proved that 
they were seen begging at Dagnall, 
and near Mrs, Hall’s house, on the 
morning of the murder. The account 
they gave of theinselves was by no 
means satisfactory. ‘They have been 
wandering about from place to place 
under a pretence of getting work, 
They met ata public-house at Dun- 
stable, resorted to by persons of their 
description, for the first time, and they 
agreed, although strangers Lill then, to 
go a begging together round the coun- 
try, The ground of suspicion against 
them is principally on account of their 
having beet seen near the spot about 
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he time of the murder, and their 
giving contradictory accounts of them- 
selves on their being examined sepa- 
rately, asto their being seen begging 
near the house of the deceased at that 
time. Nothing was found upon them 
to strengthen the suspicion.—They 
were committed for further exami- 
nation. 

Qn Friday the 10th of February, as 
some labourers were pulling down an 
old stone stair-case, at Battle Abbey, 
the seat of Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart. 
in Sussex, they found concealed near 
the postern, under a stone, which ap- 

eared to be strongly cemented, sixteen 
undred antique silver coins, of the 
reigns of Queen Mary, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and King Charles II. many of 
them in good preservation. They are 
of various sizes, and said to be intrin- 
sically worth four score peony but 
by the antiquary, it is thought they 
will be deemed more valuable. No- 
thing appeared to warrant a conjecture 
by whom, or for what pnrpose they 
were thus deposited. si | are at pre- 
sent in the possession of the Baronet. 

Melancholy Accident at Penzance.— 
A party of men and boys, accompanied 
by two young women, having tied a 
pan to the tail of adogin order to make 
sport of its agonies and affright; the 
animal in its progress through the road 
called Trereife lane, passed a cart 
drawn by two horses, the driver of 
which (a young man) was sitting on 
the shafts. The horses, taking fright 
at the yellings of the mob, set off at 
full gallop, ‘by which means the dri. 
ver was thrown into the road, and one 
of the wheels passing over his head, 
fractured it in so dreadful a manner as 
to occasion his instant death. The party 
coming up at the time, discovered that 
the lad was the brother of the two 
young women! The deceased was 


called John Green; he was not above 
17 years old. We sincerely hope that 
the above horrible circumstance will 


powerfully operate on the lower classes, 
so as to prevent their indulging in those 
brutal sportswhich disgrace themselves, 
and, by endangering the safety of the 
community render them justly amena 
ble to the laws of the land. 

About one o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon, February 12th, two mex went to 
the house of Mr. Merrington, farmer, 
of Butsbury, in Essex, during the 
absence of the family, and asked the 
female servant, who was left at home 
alone, for something to eat; but she 
said that the family were gone to chapel 
and therefore she could not give them 
any; atthe same time she very pru- 
dently kept the door clesed. The vil- 
lains then proceeded to enter the house 
at the chamber window, by means of a 
ladder, and immediately began to break 
open all the bureaus, drawers, butches, 
&c. that they could find, wherein eg 
found a considerable booty, wil 
which they made a precipitate retreat, 
Whilst the robbers were busily employ- 
ed above stairs, the servant ran to 
Mountnessing church, a distance of a 
mile and a half, and gave an alarm of 
the robbery, when parties were imme- 
diately dispatched in different direc- 
tions, and the villains were shortly after- 
wardstaken, in a field near the above 
church, in the act of packing up the 
spoil.—Monday they underwent an exa- 
mination at the Shire Hall, in Chelms- 
ford, and were fully committed for 
trial. One of the villains when appre 
hended, was in the act of drawing 4 
loaded pistol from: bis breast pocket, 
which he had stolen, in the same stale, 
from Mr. Merrington’s, and which, 
there is no doubt he intended to have 
discharged at the constable, who s- 
cured him, at the moment. A third 
man is in custody, who was seep In 
company with these villains, and who 
is supposed to have been employed # 
a lookout, whilst the two others cow 
mitted the robbery. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Forster’s Resear: hes about Atmospheric 

Phenomena, 2d edit. with plates, 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

Blagdon’s French Interpreter, 6s. 6d. 

Bwing’s Principles of Elocution, 6s. 

Allen’s Collectanea Latina, or easy con- 
sffaing Lessons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Hodgson’s Treatise on the Diseases of 
dsteries and Veins, 8vo. 

Bateman’s (T. M.D. F.L.S.) Delinea- 
tins of the Cutaneous Diseases, comprised 
in the Classification of the late Dr. Willan, 
Fisciculus f. 4to. price 11. 1s. sewed. 

Special Report (A) of the General Com- 
mittee df the London Infirmary, for cur- 
ing Diseases of the Eye, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
sewed, 

MISCELLANEOYS, 

Spence’s (William, Esq. F.L.S.) Refuta- 
tion of the Objections against the Corn 
Bill, 8vo. price 2s. Gd, sewed. 

“Blumenback’s Institutions of Physi- 
slogy; 8vo.8s. 

Brown and Jackson’s Calculator,  8yo. 
‘'s, 6d. bound. 

Booth’s (George) Observations on Paper 
Cirtency, Svo. 2s. sewed. 

Frere’s (J. H.) View of the Prophecies, 
to, 195, bis. 

Gaol (The) of the City of Bristol, com~ 
pared by a Citizen, 8vo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Huntingford’s (G. 1.) Discourses, 2 vols. 
Wo, 11. 18. boards. 

Jacob’s (W. Esq.) Considerations on the 
Price of Corn, 8vo. price 6s. 6dw bourds. 

Letters written during a Captivity in 
Frage, by dri Officer, 2 vols. Eng. bds. 

_Moreli’s Reasons for Classical Educa- 
tion, 3s. sewed. 

Roberts’ Cambrian Antiquities, coloured 
Plates, 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Reeve’s (Dr.) Statement of the Last, T!l- 
ness’ and’ Death of Mrs. Southcott, &vo. 

sewed, 

Spurzheim’s (Dr.) Physiognomical Sys» 
tm, royal 8vo. 11, 10s, Sout. 

ower’s Empire of the Musulmans in 
in, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Application of Capital 


Vou, I, February, 1815, 


to Land, by a Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, 3s. 

Coxe’s (William, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A.) 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon, from the Acvession of 
Philip V. to the Death of Charles [If 
1700 to 1788, second edition, 5 vols. 8vd, 
priee 31. boards. 

Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buona- ° 
patte, written by One wlio nevér quitted 
him for Fifteen Years, transleted from’ 
the French, 2 vols. 12mo. prite 10s, 64. 
boards, 

Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, French, priee 8s, sewed. 

Alison’s (Arclibald, LL.B.) Essays on 
the Nature and Principles of ‘Taste, fourth 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1}. 1s. boards. 

Crevier’s (John Baptist Lewis) History 
of the Romaw ‘Emperors, from Augtstus” 
to Constantine, translated from the French 
by Jolin Mill, Esq. 10°vols, 8vo. price 41, 
boards. 

Morsels for Merry and Melancholy Mors 
tals, foolscap, price 5s. boards. 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1812, 
Volume V, '2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 48, bds. 

General Report of the Agriculturaf 
State, and’ Political Circumstances of Svots 
land, under the Directions of the ‘Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 5 vols. 8vo. 
price 41. 4s. boards. 

Fenwick’s (E.) Infantine Stories, 18mo, 
price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Broughton’s (Charles, Esq.) Memoir, 
respecting a New Theory of Numbers, 4to. 
price 12s. sewed, 

Mason’s (William Shaw, Esq. M.R. I.A.} 
Statistical Account, or Parochial Survey 
of Ilveland, Volume 1. 8vo. price 1h 10s, 
boards, 

Missionary Correspondence, containing 
Extracts of Letters from the Jate Mr. S. 
Pearce to the Missionaries in India, be- 
tween the Yeirs 1794 pnd 1798, avid’ from 
Mr, J. ‘Thomas from 1798 to 1800, 2s. 64. 

Remarks on the Commercial Policy of 
Great Britain, principally a@’ it relates to 
the Corn Trade, 33.6d. 

An Essay on the Influence of # low 
Price of Corn, dm the Profits-of Stock, by 
D. Ricardo, 3s. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY. 








From Jan. 25, to Feb. 21, 1815. 








Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, Histo- 
rical and Critical, in 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 5s. or, 
royal paper, 41. 10s. 

Address to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the Importance of the Corn Laws 
to the National Revenue, 2s. 

Thoughts on the Effects of Peace on 
Landed Property, by a Land Agent, 2s.6d. 

Observations relative to the Corn Laws, 
by a Friend to his Country, 1s. 6d. 

Boyd’s Reflections on the Financial Sys- 
tem of Great Britain, 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to W. Wilberforce, M. P. by 
KR. Thorpe, Esq. 3s. 

Remarks on the Case of Lord Cochrane, 
Qs. 6d. 

Critical situation of Buonaparte in his 
Retreat out of Russia, by an Eye-Wit- 
ness, 3s. 

Thoughts on the Corn Laws, as connect- 
ed with Agriculture, Commerce and Fi- 
nance, by J. D. Hume, 2s. 

A brief Account of the Jesuits, with 
His‘orical Proofs in support of it, 2s. 6d. 

Nortis’s Additional Notes and Jilustra- 
tions to the Practical Exposition of the 
Tendency and Proceedings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 1s, 6d. 

Jacob on the Pro.ection of British Agri- 
culture, and on the Influence of the Price 
of Corn, 6s. 6d. 

_ZEschyli Perse, a Blomfield, 8vo. "Js. 

The First Report of a Society fur pre- 
venting Acc dents in Coal Mines, by J. 
Buddie, 3s. 

Statement respecting Adult Schools, 1s. 

A Pat from the Lion’s Paw, inflicted in 
the name of comm: n sense upon the Railers 
@gainst the Property Tax, by Leo Britan- 
nicus, Is. 

Statutes relating to the Residence of the 
Clergy, and to Stipendiary Curates, 2s, 

Practical Observations on the dry rot in 
Timber, with Specifications for its Pre- 
vention, 3s. 


Kssays Moral and Entertaining, by the 
Rt. Hon. Edward Earl of Clarendon, 
2 vols. 12s. 

Birkbeck’s Notes on a Journey through 
France, 4s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Recreations in Natural History, with 
numerous engravings and wood cuts, 8vo, 
21. 8s. ; royal paper, 3]. 12s. 

NOVELS. 

The History of Mr. J. Decastro and his 
Brother Bat, commonly called Old Crab, 
4 vols. 11. 4s. 

The Miseries and Pleasures of Matri- 
mony, 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

System and no System, or the Contrast, 
by Maria Benson, 6s. 

The Manof Fashion, by the late Miss 
Gunning, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Guerilla Chief, (The) a Novel, by Emma 
Parker, 3 vols. 12mo. 1}. 1s. 

POETRY. 

The Sailor Boy, by H. C. Esq. author of 
the Fisher Boy, 7s. 6d. 

Paddy Hew ; from the brain of Timothy 
Tarpaulin, 10s. 6d. 

Goulson’s Original Poems on various 
subjects, 6s. 

Original Lines and Translations, by the 
author of the Bioscope, 4s. 

Sir Wilbert de Waverley, or the Bridal 
Eve, 5s. 

RELIGION. 

Hannah Moore’s Essay on the Charac- 
ter and Practical Writings of St. Paul, 
2 vols. 12s, 

Holmes on the Revelations, 
1L. 1s, 

A Father’s Reflections on the Death of 
his child, 1s, 6d. 

The Claims of the Established Church, 
considered as an Apostolical Institution, 
3s. 6d. 

Scott’s Christian Life Abridged, 8vo. 88. 


2 vols, 


_ ________ _ 
ee 





BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM JAN. 25, 1815, TO FEB, 21, 1815. 





leiden 
CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2 and 5. 167{60and 70. 145 
Males ny 168¢ | Males on 1638 5and10. 71 |'70and 80. 114 
Females 780 Females 825 =F 10and20. 68 | 80and 90. 55 
Whereof havc died wader two years old 368 © S20 and 30. 123 | 90 and 100. # 
24 30 and 40. 148 
Peck Loaf, 3s. 7d. 3s. 8d. 3s. 9d. Ss, 11d. * A40 and 50 . 189 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per Jb, 


50 and 60. 165 











By the 
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Huntit 
North: 
Rutlar 
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Warwi 
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Oxford 
Bucks 
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37s. 
29s. 
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Kennet 
Lancast 
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Aion | 
Mperia 
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Vaion, 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Feb. 18, 1815, 





MARITIME COUNTIES. 


















































Whea'!| Rye | Barley] Oats | Wheat| Rye )Barley | Oats. 
s Gas ae 2st & - @) a @dié6. &i¢: &ihk & 
Middisx.| 69 6) 29 7} 32 1) 24 QjEssex . .|| 58 4) 27 29 10}21 8 
Surrey | 63 4] 36 30 6] 25 10/Kent . «|| 57 0} 41 | 27 4\94 4 
Hertford) 62 4] 2 31 8} 23 8|Sussex . 62 8i———} 27 6/22 
Bedford | 63 4] $2 28 22 «8iSuffolk . || 55 5 | 27 5119 5 
Huntin. | 64 4)-————-| 28 8] 19 10) Cambridge.|| 59 7 127 3116 7 
Northa. | 66 4)——~—| 28 9] 19 9||Norfolk 57 2] 29 8) 25 1/18 11 
Rutland | 58 6|———| 31 3] 20 6/Lincoln. 58 5) 34 10; 28 616 
Leicest 70 42 32 4] 23 York - .// 58 2) 42 3/29 11119 @ 
Notting. 71 8|———] 35 8] 22 8|Durham_.|| 60 11 33 35 3 
Derby | 72 6 33 8| 25 2|Northumb.|} 55 4) 43 5) 26 10jo2 21 
Stafford | 72 7 33 23 11\\Cumberlan || 60 21 36 4) 27 <|23 4 
Salop 74 3148 10) 30 9} 26 5)|Westmorla.|| 62 1) 40 $2 |95 4 
Herefor.| 68 9} 38 4] 27 6] 26 1\|Lancaster .|| 68 |} 29 5j24 
Wor’st. | 72 6] 38 32 6] 26 9||Chester | 71 7] —————| 34 2) —— 
Warwic-| 75 4] ———] 54 6] 25 10/|Flint . «|| 65 2 31 22 10 
Wilts 63 6|———/| 28 10] 26 8 Denbigh || 67 = Sj——_——|} Si 8)21 IL 
Berks 61 5|———/| 28 10] 25 3\jAnglesea «|| 60 }p———~| 27 17 
Oxford | 64 27 9| 23 «3iiCarnarvon.|| 63 9/——_—| 27 4/21 
Bucks 67 9] ———| 28 3] 24 Merioneth .|| 70 1;/————| 36 29 8 
Brecon | 73 2) 44 9} 30 18 §\|Cardigan .|| 65 8|———-| 28 15 10 
Montgo.} 68 10 38 5| 20 9|/Pembroke.|| 51 11i|/———) 26 2/12 10 
Radnor.| 64 ———} 27 10} 27 1\|Carmarthe.|| 59 11|———-] 32 4/15 10 
Glamorga..|| 63 2} 25 2/20 
—— Gloucester.|| 71 2 29 10)26 7 
Somerset | 69 6 29 9118 10 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth,|| 69 2|———| 27. 4) —— 
Wheat 64s 3d.; Rye 37s. 2d.; Barley|/evon . .|| 58 7 23 11|16 10 
295 7d.; Oats 2%. Od.; Beans|[Cornwall .|| 63 2 ——| 25 5|18 0 
87s. 1d.; Pease 41s. 1d.; Oatmeal]}orset . .||} 62 3) ———| 26 3/21 7 
29s. 8d, Hants | 60 4,————| 27 6/25 3 
——— 


PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS, 


Bast India, 199/. per cent 
London, 907. per cent 
West-India, 1551, ditto 


CANALS, 


Grand Junction, 2247 per share 


Keonet and Avon, 20/. 10s. per share 


Lancaster, 191. 5s, ditto 
Leicester Union, 1312. ditto 
orcester and Birmingham, 42/. ditto 


INSURANCE- OFFICES, 


Albion 49/. per share 

Imperial, 4 -/. ditto 
Ock, 2/. 10s, ditto 

Union, 214. ditto 


Wourte and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 


January 21, 1815. 
WATER-WORKS, 
East London, 65/. per share 
Kent, 48/. ditto 
Manchester and Salford, 36/. ditto 
Portsmouth and Farlington, 191. ditto 
West Middlesex, 27/. ditto 


BRIDGES, 
Southwark, 6/. per share discount 
Strand, 20/. 10s. per share 
Vauxhall bridge, 42/. per share 
Highgate Archway, 19/. ditto 


SUNDRIES. 
London Institution, 40/. ditta 
Russell, 18/. 18s. ditto 
Surrey, 131. ditto 
Auction Mart, 271. ditto 
Commercial Sale Rooms, 40/. ditto 
Gas Light and Coke, 10/. 10s. premium. 
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